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See Them All—Then Buy 
the Master Camera 


The Ansco V-P 
Speedex No. 3 


for 


2% x 3% Pictures 


A WONDERFUL little camera with a 


world-wide reputation—a safe selection for 
all who want the best. 

So small and light and compact that you can carry it with comfort anywhere 
you go, with assurance of getting good pictures whenever occasion offers. 

A favorite with travelers, explorers, newspaper men, and other particular 
people who demand efficiency in small size. For hand-exposure control over a wide 
range of light conditions, for a high average of good negatives made with a minimum 
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climb you can carry it in your hip pocket or its holster case and hardly know it’s 
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STEREO-CAMERAS OUR SPECIALTY 


One of the Largest Stocks in the U.S. of domestic and foreign 
Stereo-Cameras. Our Bargain-List free for the asking. 


BIG BEN CAMERA EXCHANGE 


26 W. QUINCY STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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lies. Mailed Free 
to 60c. on the dollar. ' Write for it TODAY. 


BASS CAMERA CO. 


109 No. Dearborn St., Dept. E, Chicago 


CASH FROM YOUR CAMERA 


Numerous practical ways for making money in your spare time. 
An accurate list of buyers of photographs, telling exactly what 
they want. The only book on the subject. 


Price, $1.00. From your dealer, or 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


(1144) CAMERA HOUSE, BOSTON 17, MASS. 
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THE PHOTO-ERA BLUE-LIST 
Reliable Dealers Worthy of Your Patronage 


Send for our Bulletin No. 137 and 
use it as Your Shopping-Guide 


Contains Bargains in Cameras, Lenses and 
Everything Photographic 


WILLOUGHBY’S 110 WEST 32D STREET 


NEW YORK 


Devoted exclusively to the needs of the Amateur. 


THE PHOTO SHOP or PHILADELPHIA 
2234 NORTH 29th STREET 
Developing Photo-Printing Enlarging 
Kodak Agency 


Practical Assistance Freely Given. 
Bell Telephone. Direct Wire. 


A 2c. stamp brings you our booklets “Enlarging” and “Advice” 


EQUIPMENT FOR PHOTO-FINISHERS 
Majestic Stoneware Tanks. F. & S. Printer. Speed Printer. 
Pako Printer. Kodak Projection-Printer. Majestic Dryer. 
Pako Dryer. Simplex Dryer. Rex Washer. Crusey Washer. 

Speed up your department with this up-to-the-minute equipment 
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DON’T BUY A CAMERA 
NEW OR USED 


unless you can find a large assortment of various makes at 
bottom-prices and at a reliable dealer’s. You make no 
mistake to try the 

NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 
108 FULTON STREET NEW YORK CITY 


LATINOTYPE represents the best in photography. 
The prints add prestige and higher prices to the 
man who makes them. Send for latest lists— 


Platinotype, Palladiotype, and Satista papers 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS 
1814 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENLARGEMENTS — in Folders 


We will send two 4x6 enlargements, in sepia, from your portrait- 
negative, mounted in our beautiful seal-brown folder, 
as well as an exposure-meter; prepaid 


FOR 65 CENTS 


ARTHUR A. MACCREADY 


Photographic Laboratories 
19 HIGHLAND AVENUE ELIZABETH, N. J. 


CORRECT DISTANCE AT A GLANCE 
SHARP PICTURES ASSURED 

Set pointer opposite figure which corresponds to 
your own height. The Distograph will then meas- 
ure the distance =" A war-time invention 

d d to p bh Fits in vest-pocket. At 
your dealer's or sent post- — for $1.50. Canada 
and foreign countries, $1.7 

A. W. Mac MILLAN 

Ellis Avenue and 43d Street, E. Chicago, Il, 


F/3.5 and F/4.5 Krauss-Tessars 


Sole U.S. Agent 


A. MADELINE, 1416 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


Graflexes with Krauss-Tessars  Stereo-Cameras 
July Special Sale—Plate and Film-pack Imported Cameras 


SECOND - HAND LENSES 


ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 
HYATT’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
417 North Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


Just what you need. It tells you the exact exposure under all 
light-conditions. Specify “F” or “U.S.” System when ordering. 


Price Postpaid, $3.50 
GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street NEW YORK CITY 


“Wynne Infallible Hunter Meter” 


BOOK No. 40 
AUTOMATIC PLATE-DEVELOPMENT 
of 5 Plates with 
No. 2 HARVEY EXPOSURE-METER, $2.00 
For All Cameras. Book No. 40 sep 35c. postpaid 


Your dealer, or HARVEY 
S. E. Cor. Monroe and Dearborn Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Standard White Marking Ink and White 
Opaque for all Photo uses with “Border 
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J. W. JOHNSTON 
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HOTCHKIN & CO. 
INVESTMENTS 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Gore securities are selling at low prices at the 

present time. In many cases the return on 
the funds invested is most attractive. There are, 
in our opinion, excellent possibilities for appreci- 
ation in market-values. As specialists in high- 
grade investments, we have on hand at all times 
securities suitable for the conservative investor. 
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For Better Photography 
Kalosat — the “Spectral Diffusion Lens” 


The unique beauty in the results will strike your fancy. 


The combination in this better lens—a sufficiency of defint- 
tion with a softness that permits of very broad handling, 
has served to popularize it immensely. 


Why not equip at once? 
Only then will you find out the why of its popularity. 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG “L” OR ENQUIRE OF YOUR DEALER 


HANOVIA LENS LABORATORIES 
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The Maid of Marblehead 


RAYMOND E. HANSON 


CH N the early chronicles of the Ameri- 
can Colonies are to be found many 
romances readily adaptable to the 
Ral «nic poem or to the historical novel. 
a Such stories as John Alden and Pris- 
=i John Smith and Pocahontas, Philip of Mt. 
Hope, and others have inspired some of our great- 
est writers with themes which have delighted 
thousands and passed into the folk-lore of the 
nation. The romance of Agnes Surriage of 
Marblehead, although comparatively unknown 
outside of the confines of the place of her nativity, 
has, nevertheless, romantic flavor and local color 
quite the equal of any of them. 

Agnes Surriage was the daughter of poor fisher- 
folk of Marblehead,—a town in the days of the 
early part of the eighteenth century of primitive 
and, for the most part, rather lawless popula- 
tion of the fishing-sort. Not of the Puritan type, 
these fishermen of Marblehead! but rather—if we 
may credit Mr. Barnard, assistant-pastor of the 
First Church—‘“‘as rude, swearing, drunken and 
fighting a crew as they were poor!” 

Of Agnes’ childhood we know but little; his- 
tory first reveals her as the poor scullery-maid 
of the Fountain Inn, which was situated, accord- 
ing to tradition, at the northern end of the town 
in what is now known as Barnegat, on an emi- 
- nence overlooking Little Harbor. Here she 
worked at scrubbing floors; fetching water from 
the well (which is still shown to visitors); washing 
pots and pans in the kitchen and tasks of like 
menial nature; with time now and then to attend 
a house-raising or a wedding. On each of these 
occasions a veritable festival was declared, merri- 
- ment ran riot, wine flowed copiously and the town 
danced itself delirious. One can picture her in 
odd moments of a long summer’s day seated on 
the rocky Barnegat shore, or strolling leisurely 
at the water’s edge, watching the fishing-boats 
riding peacefully at anchor in Little Harbor, or 
the sea-gulls careening over the bay, dreaming 


dreams and building air-castles, as young girls do, 
but which doubtless fell far short of the high fate 
reserved for her. 

In 1742 the erection of Fort Sewall was begun. 
Sir Harry Frankland, then collector of the port of 
Boston, journeyed to Marblehead to supervise its 
construction. In the afternoon of a hot summer- 
day he arrived, tired and dusty from his long ride 
over the rough country-roads from Boston, and 
repaired to the Fountain Inn. On entering, he 
was struck by the grace and beauty of a young 
girl engaged in scrubbing the floor. The man 
paused and observed the maid, and then noting 
the fact that her legs were innocent of stockings, 
inquired if she had none. Receiving a negative 
reply, he gave her some money to purchase a pair. 
He passed on, leaving poor Agnes on her knees 
before the bucket of soapy water, staring at the 
coins in her wet hands, and not without an ad- 
miring glance after the handsome stranger. 

The next time Sir Harry encountered Agnes, 
was some three weeks later, when he came again 
to Marblehead. As before, the girl was scrub- 
bing the floor, her legs still innocent of stockings. 
Frankland accosted her, inquiring if she had not 
bought the stockings, to which the maid replied 
that she had, but put them aside to wear Sundays. 
The man’s interest in the maid went further. He 
learned her name and history, and, interviewing 
her parents, readily obtained permission to take 
her away to Boston and educate her. And so 
Agnes Surriage, the poor fisherman’s daughter, 
nothing loath and, doubtless, in no little wonder- 
ment, left Marblehead in the company of the 
English noble and went to Boston. 

Agnes was legally adopted, educated by pri- 
vate tutors, and dressed in all the splendors of 
the fashionable world of those days. Frankland, 
in the meantime, had become very much enam- 
oured of his beautiful ward, and the feeling was 
reciprocated. The malicious gossips were not 
idle, and it was not long before people began to 
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look askance at Agnes. To avoid this annoy- 
ance, Frankland built a fine manor-house at Hop- 
kinton where he removed, and he and his ward 
lived here happily for several years, attended 
by a large number of negro slaves. 

In 1754 Sir Harry returned to London, taking 
Agnes with him, where, contrary to his expecta- 
tions, his family and friends received her very 
coldly. From there they sailed to Lisbon, where 
the simple maid of Marblehead was introduced 
to the most exclusive circles of society in the city. 
This was in the year 1755; a year marked by the 
frightful catastrophe of the earthquake which 
toppled the buildings of the city to the ground in 
terrible destruction. It so happened that Frank- 
land who was out for a walk was pinned under 
the timbers of a fallen building. While in this 
plight, he made a vow that should he escape from 
his perilous position he would marry Agnes Surri- 
age. The latter, becoming alarmed for his safety, 
was at this time searching amid the confusion of 
the stricken city for her lover. Her search 
finally revealed the object of her anxiety; she 
called for help, and Sir Harry was rescued. True 
to his oath, the nobleman married the maid, who 
now became Lady Frankland. 

On returning to London they were heartily 
welcomed by Frankland’s family, and Agnes was 
received and admired by the first society of the 
English capital. 

In 1757 they were again back in Portugal, 
Frankland having been appointed Consul Gen- 
eral. In 1763 they recrossed the Atlantic and 
resided in Boston until Sir Harry’s death in 1768. 
His sorrowing widow retired to her estate at 
Hopkinton, and lived quietly, admired by all for 
her beauty, kindness and generosity. She did 


much for her family and friends in Marblehead, 
always remembering with affection her early 
association in the little fishing-town. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution, she set out 
for Boston to go to London; was held up by a 
patrol of Continentals, who, on learning her iden- 
tity, permitted her coach to proceed. 

On arriving in Boston, she found the town in a 
state of feverish excitement. Red-Coats and 
gold lace swarmed on all sides. The heights of 
Bunker Hill were to be taken on the morrow! 
From the window of her lodgings on Beacon Hill 
she watched the Red-Coats storm the hill; saw 
the battle-smoke rise as the red line neared the 
top; the red line wavering, breaking and retreating 
in panic from the deadly musketry on the hill- 
top. With what thoughts she watched the prog- 
ress of the battlke—we can but imagine—with 
eager interest at any rate, until the close when the 
decimated regiments finally attained the brow of 
Bunker Hill and the Continentals retreated for 
lack of gun-powder. 

On arriving in England, she took up her resi- 
dence in London; where some time later she mar- 
ried John Drew, Esquire, a wealthy banker. 
Upon his death she retired to Hopkinton, Massa- 
chusetts, where she lived, beloved by all who 
knew her, until her death. 

Such, briefly, is the tale of the Maid of Marble- 
head. The picture of the same title that accom- 
panies this article, was made in an attempt to 
depict her as she may have appeared in her youth 
on the rocky shores of Barnegat in Marblehead. 
The spot on which the photograph was made is 
at the base of the rocks on the shore, but a stone’s 
throw from the well from which she was accus- 
tomed to draw water for the Fountain Inn. 


Nature-Photography for Sport 


KENNETH DUDLEY SMITH 


we Y début in Nature-Photography 

was rather startling—so exciting 
i that I wager not one would care to 
duplicate my experience. It hap- 
eeS=38} pened ten or so years ago in the 
Adirondacks when I was a member of the Boy 
Scouts. I was entertaining a friend who did not 
belong to that worthy organisation; consequently 
I knew he did not have the humane and protec- 
tive feeling I had toward wild animals. We were 
out hunting with our cameras and Nesbit and I 
had somehow strayed apart. When I discovered 


him, he appeared to be bending over something 
which he seemed to be endeavoring to photo- 


graph. “This will never do,” I thought, “I bet 
he has found some animal and is scaring it to 
death.” Iran up to where he was and found him 
making a picture of a black-and-white animal 
which had injured itself by stepping into a trap. 
Somehow I forgot photography; my Boy Scout 
philosophy and its good turn daily was all that I 
could think of. By liberating this misguided 
animal, I knew I would do a good turn and one 
which I doubted any Boy Scout had done before. 
Before Nesbit had time to make his second pict- 
ure, I bent over to release the trap. Suffice it 
to say, I acquired my first dose of Nature- 
Photography. 
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HUMMING-BIRD 


Since then, I have sought the more delicate 
side of Nature and have spent my spare time 
photographing humming-birds and _ butterflies. 
I prefer to obtain these in action, as that lends 
more zest to the sport. And sport it is, for it 
furnishes many thrills. The camera for such 
work must be necessarily of high effectiveness 
and should possess a shutter that works to 
the best advantage. A focal-plane shutter is 
virtually indispensable. Ability to see the image, 
natural size, up to the instant of exposure, 
requires a camera of the reflecting type. Our 
American-made Graflex—the314 x44 Revolving- 
Back Auto Graflex—has no equal for such work. 
It has the advantage of double-extension bellows, 
so that life-size pictures of small objects may be 
made; this is a necessity for insect and small 
flower-studies. To get the maximum efficiency 
from a camera of this type, it must be equipped 
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with an F/4.5 lens and it is wise to select one of 
sufficient focal length so that the angle of view 
be about 35 degrees. There are many reasons 
for this, the most important being that it makes a 
larger picture of the subject we are photograph- 
ing: the smaller the angle of view—the longer 
the focal length of the lens—the greater the size 
of the object photographed. A fast plate is also 
a necessity and I have found but few that suit me. 
An English plate, Wellington Anti-Screen, Backed 
and an American, Cramer Instantaneous Isochro- 
matic, both of which are orthochromatic and so 
give good color-values, are the two which I have 
found best suited to my work. No doubt some 
prefer others. After all, it really comes down to 
the one we get most accustomed to employ. By 
using a Magazine Plateholder, twelve may be 
carried at one time and it saves the bother of 
changing plateholders after each exposure. 


In butterfly-photography, while pursuing these 
elusive creatures, there is furnished all manner of 
sport that! one could desire. My first attempt 
was to pursue, or rather chase, a tireless Monarch 
butterfly’on a hot, humid summer-day; it would 
not pose for me, lingering only a moment or two 
on the flowers it touched. These few rests al- 
lowed me to catch up with it; but it waited only 
long enough to be sure that I was not lost, then 
it would start again on its dizzy flight. When at 


made a beautiful picture to look upon. But in a 
black-and-white photograph we would lose their 
beautiful color, miss the movement of their 
wings; in other words, we would have a picture 
that would not create a great deal of interest. 
But if these creatures were shown in action, it 
would be a picture that would always attract in- 
terest—action-pictures always have the power of 
calling attention to themselves. I approached 
the group slowly and when about three feet away 


SILVER-WING BUTTERFLY 


last I succeeded in getting a picture, it was uninter- 
esting because of its offensive background. Les- 
son one was learned: that it was unwise to make a 
picture with a background that distracted and 
called attention to itself. If this is done, the sub- 
ject sinks to secondary importance and instead of 
the eye being caught and held by the subject of 
our photograph, it will wander about. It is, 
indeed, difficult in Nature-Photography to get 
plain backgrounds; but with time and patience 
we may succeed in anything. 

The latter part of May, on the shores of an 
Adirondack lake, I discovered a dozen or so 
Yellow Tiger butterflies drinking from the moist 
sands. As they moved about slowly raising and 
lowering their beautifully colored wings, they 


KENNETH DUDLEY SMITH 


focused the Graflex carefully upon them; now all 
wasready. Tostartle them into flight, I kicked 
some sand toward them. At the same moment, I 
released the shutter of the camera and my picture 
“Fairy Airplanes” is the result. It was pure luck 
to have the two butterflies form such a charming 
pictorial composition. Usually, it is a guess as 
to whether we have succeeded in capturing their 
likeness on the plate. One good picture from a 
dozen attempts is a ratio to be proud of in butter- 
fly-photography. 

In middle October, on the shore of the same 
lake, I found a group of Mourning Cloaks thaw- 
ing out in the sun after the chill of the night 
before. As they were still in a semi-frozen state, 
it was easy enough to pick one up in my fingers 
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By 
getting up early after a cold night and going out 
and finding one or two butterflies that are yet 
chilled through, it is easy enough to pose these as 


and make a portrait of it in that manner. 


willing models. Also, they will pose well after 
coming out of their chrysalis; their wings are still 
damp, and I obtained my Monarch butterfly on 
the clover in that fashion. By making pictures in 
this manner, they can be arranged as we think 
best; the background and lighting can be of our 
own choosing. Many camerists, in order to 
make still-photographs of butterflies, will kill 
before they pose them. In most instances, such 
workers are poor sports. I believe they would 
pose stuffed animals in their natural habitat and 
pass them off as made in the open woods or fields. 

There are always butterflies visiting the flowers 
in a garden; and it is easy enough to photograph 
them on a flower, if a little patience is used. 
Life-size pictures of the smaller butterflies may 
be made by racking out the bellows to twice 
the distance of the focal length of the lens. If 
the lens is of seven inches focal length, it is nec- 
essary to have the bellows extended fourteen 
inches. This was done in the case of my “Silver 
Wing on the Sweet William.” 

Exposure will vary, and depend on the action 
and amount of light. It is advisable to give 
1/1000 of a second when the butterflies are in 
flight, otherwise the wings will be blurred. Most 
likely, the first attempts will be failures; but 
success comes after a few trials. The editor of a 
photographic magazine in criticising my first 
butterfly-picture remarked, “The only praise- 
worthy thing about the picture is your attempt.” 

Humming-bird photography is a little different 
from picturing butterflies. The idea I used in 
making my pictures was to find a flower that I 
knew the bird always visited. Then the Graflex 
was placed on a tripod and put about three feet 
away from the flower. After focusing on it, a 
fishline was attached to the release and I moved 
about fifty feet away and hid myself under a tree. 
The shutter could be released at any time by 
giving a pull to the line. Fishline was used in- 
stead of cord because of its great strength. When 
the bird came to the flower, all I needed to do was 


to give a tug to the line, and I knew just when I 
had captured its likeness on the plate. At first, 
the noise of the shutter unwinding would frighten 
away, the bird; but after a dozen or so_ pictures, 
it paid no attention to the noise. It is best to 
take a position directly back of the camera; 
for then the camerist can see what position the 
bird is in and how it will appear on the plate. In 
other words, he gets the same viewpoint as the 
lens. Here it is also a matter of guess as to how 
the picture will turn out. The wings move so 
rapidly that I never know in what position they 
are until the plate is developed. The 1/1000 of a 
second does not always stop the motion of their 
wings, as they vibrate at such an enormous rate 
of speed per second. 

There were two humming-birds that visited 
our garden in the Adirondacks; they appeared 
singly at intervals of about twenty minutes. 
As far as I could make out, they had a definite 
route; they started at Harris’, came south to 
our place and then continued downto Mur- 
rays, then the program would be reversed 
and it so happened that sometimes the two birds 
would meet in our garden. The smaller one, 
with the ruby throat, always chased the other 
away; and, as it did so, it would make a peculiar, 
angry buzzing noise. One day I was hidden 
under a wild cherry-tree a few feet from the 
garden in order to observe the birds as closely as 
possible. The larger one had just arrived, when 
the ruby throat appeared. Instead of taking ref- 
uge in flight, as had always been the case before, 
it hid on a stem of one of the flowers a few inches 
above the ground. Then I saw how small the 
birds really are; with their wings in motion, it 
gave them the appearance of being twice their 
regular size. Somehow the ruby throat sensed 
the other being there and buzzed back and 
forward above the garden, trying, it seemed, to 
find the other. After ashort time, the larger one 
cane to the conclusion that flight was the better 
course and left, flying a scant foot above the 
grass, and trying as usual to escape observation. 
Rain or shine, the birds came every day through- 
out the summer; and, needless to say, my 
whole family enjoyed their visits. 
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THE DANCER 


RALPH OSBORNE 


B. Y. M. C. U. CAMERA CLUB 


The Boston Y. M. C. Union Camera Club Exhibition 


RALPH OSBORNE 


SHE annual exhibition of the Camera 
itu] Club of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union took place April 4 
| to 16, in Union Hall. Never, of late 
years, at least, has Boston made a 
larger or better showing, photographically, and 
the results reflect great credit upon the Camera 
Club in general, as well as upon its individual 
members. The only requirements for a print to 
be shown were that it had never been shown be- 
fore by the Club, was not more than 11 x 14, nor 
less than 5x 7, and that it came up to the stand- 
ard set by the art commiitee. It is of interest to 
note that the committee did not exclude a single 
print. In all, two hundred and sixty-three prints 
were shown, most of which were enlargements. 
The exhibition was formally opened by His 
Excellency the Governor of Massachusetts, who 
viewed the prints and was highly gratified with 
the work shown. Earlier in the day, the pictures 
were judged and awards given by a jury com- 
prised of Wilfred A. French, Ph.D., managing- 
editor of Pooto-Era Magazine; Theodore M. 


Dillaway, landscape-painter and instructor in art 
in the public schools of Boston, and F. A. Saun- 
derson, photographic expert. The task of the 
judges in an exhibition of this nature is, to say 
the least, a thankless one, and the Club considers 
itself extremely fortunate in obtaining the ser- 
vices of these eminent gentlemen, whose deci- 
sions, they felt, were entirely just and fair, and to 
whom they owe their deepest gratitude. 

Each exhibitor was given a separate wall-space 
arranged in alphabetical order. The first print 
mentioned by the jury was a portrait by George 
S. Akasu, of excellent quality and delightful ease 
of pose. Mr. Akasu has admirably depicted the 
young lady’s evident joy of living, and one is sure 
that she finds this old world a pretty good place 
to live in, after all. 

The outstanding quality of Mr. Harold E. 
Almy’s “Dawn” is one of mystery. It represents 
a very beautiful nude figure in a pose of easy 
relaxation sitting before an open window of Moor- 
ish design. Indeed, the whole interior is one 
which at once calls forth the question, “Where in 
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FOUNTAIN AT NIGHT 
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GLOUCESTER FISHERMEN 


RALPH OSBORNE 


B. Y. M. C. U. CAMERA CLUB 


these United States could such a picture have 
been made?” for it seems to be a corner of a 
sultan’s palace. The truth of the matter is, 
however, that the “palace” interior was made of 
toy building-blocks, such as children play with, 
whereas the “beautiful lady” is a tiny statue of 
china, not over four inches long. The quality of 
the print is excellent, and both the posing and 
lighting arrangements are handled with great skill. 

The first prize in the portrait-class went to Mr. 
Astrella for his portrait of Mr. Kiley. It repre- 
sents an elderly man enjoying a quiet pipe and is 
an admirable character-study. Mr. Astrella was 
also awarded four honorable mentions, one for a 
striking portrait of Mr. Manson; “The Last 
Nail’’—a well-composed picture of a blacksmith 
shoeing a horse; ““Three Thousand Ducats and 
Antonio for Bond,” and “Christ or Mammon,” 
both being examples of the still-life photography 
for which Mr. Astrella is so justly admired. 

Mr. Burwell showed six splendid prints, five of 
which were winter-scenes, the sixth being a 
delightfully sunny landscape. His “Winter,” 
“Shadows,” and “Summer” gained honorable 


mention and were most excellent in their grada- 
tion of tones, composition and originality. 

De qustibus non disputandum is undoubtedly 
true; yet few, indeed, there are who could possibly 
gainsay Mr. Henry Eichheim’s right to the gold 
star—given for the best print in the exhibition. 
This was awarded to his ““Hangchow”’ which also 
won first prize in the genre-class. In the fore- 
ground is a Chinese fisherman propelling his 
sampan through the shallow lake by means of a 
long pole. Behind him, nearly obscured in haze, 
is an island, upon which can just be distinguished 
a temple, while in the distance is just the sugges- 
tion of a mountainous outline. The whole is done 
in a very high key, yet it is full of mystery and 
charm. The planes are beautifully separated, 
and the lines and tones could not be improved. 
In short, it is soul-satisfying in its exquisite sim- 
plicity and beauty. All honor to its author. 
Searcely less beautiful than “Hangchow”’ is 
“Yangtze River,” also by Mr. Eichheim. This 
was awarded honorable mention, as was his por- 
trait of Kita Minoru, the Japanese actor. 

Mr. Victor D. Elmere carried off three honor- 
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able mentions. ‘““The Breath of January,” as to 
subject, is commonplace in the extreme, but has 
been very artistically and poetically treated. It 
shows a horse and wagon being driven under a 
railroad-bridge, the whole scene enveloped in the 
cold mist of a wintry morning. The steam which 
issues from the horse’s nostrils and from whence 
the title is derived, gives a very pleasant high- 
light, without which the picture would lose 
notably. Perhaps, the greatest praise it could 
receive is the fact that it at once instils in the 
minds of other photographers the desire to go out 


MALLARD DUCK 


B. Y. M. C. U. 


and try to make artistic pictures from similar, 
every-day subjects. Two other honorable men- 
tions were awarded Mr. Elmere, for an excellent 
study of a head, which he calls ““Entreaty,” and a 
nude study. Mr. Elmere is one of the youngest 
members of the Club and should go far, for his 
work already shows great originality as well as 
an excellent technique. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Chester Grillo has 
found time to make but one print for the exhibi- 
tion; for this print, which represents a girl in a 
graceful postiire writing on the sands, makes one 
wish to see more of his work. 


Mr. Gustavson is another of the younger mem- 
bers, who does more than ordinarily good work. 
His three prints, although not mentioned by the 
jury, show a truly artistic treatment of his sub- 
jects; his “M. I. T.” is an especially pleasing view 
of a bit of one of the Massachusetts Technology 
buildings made on a misty day. 

To no other man does the Club owe so much as 
to Mr. Arthur Hammond, one of its earliest mem- 
bers. He has ever been ready to lend a helping 
hand to those who are trying out their photo- 
graphic wings, and his writings on photographic 


W. J. JAYCOCK 
CAMERA CLUB 


subjects are of the greatest value not only to the 
Club members, but to hundreds of advanced 
workers as well as to amateurs throughout the 
English-speaking world. In past years, Mr. 
Hammond has carried off all honors at the Club 
exhibitions; but, unfortunately, his literary’ work 
has of late so encroached upon his time that he has 
been unable to prepare any exhibition-pictures. 
Those that he showed, however, were of excellent 
quality, whereas his composition—a_ subject 
on which Mr. Hammond is an authority—was a 
lesson to all who examined his work. One of 
the most memorable, as well as admirable prints 
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MISS G. GEORGE S. AKASU 
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in the exhibition was his “Dories in Annisquam 
River,’ which was honorably mentioned by the 
jury. 

“Evening on the Shawsheen,” by Mr. Ray- 
mond E. Hanson, was awarded second prize in the 
landscape-class. It is a thoroughly delightful 
print in which the planes are exceptionally well 
separated and the tones are exquisitely blended. 
His nude study, “Halcyon,” and landscape, “Opu- 
lent Autumn” received honorable mention. 
“‘Winter-Sunset” lingers long in the memory for 
its scintillating reflections on the crusted snow; 
and here, as well as in all his other prints, Mr. 
Hanson shows that he is keenly appreciative of 
the decorative value of clouds. The skill with 
which he has chosen his view-points, as well as 
his admirable technique, proclaim him a picto- 
rialist of true merit. 


Mr. E. C. Howard received honorable mention 
for his realistic night-scene, “Swallowtail at Mid- 
night.” It represents a light-house reflecting 
its ray in the quiet waters beneath the cliff 
upon which it stands. It is a very clever bit of 
night-photography. 

The first prize in the marine-class went to Mr. 
W. L. Manson for his picture of a small sail-boat 
gliding through calm waters, towards Bug-Eye 
light-ship, Hampton Roads. The balance is 
maintained by the relative sizes of the sail-boat in 
the foreground and the light-ship in the distance, 
while the composition is greatly helped by the 
rift in the clouds, midway between the two ships, 
giving just the touch to make a harmonious 
whole. The print is a platinum—the only one, 
in fact, in the exhibition. 

Here, the present scribe begs leave to quote 
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Mr. Arthur Hammond, who is also writing a de- 
scription of the exhibition. “Mr. Ralph Os- 


borne’s work is particularly interesting by reason ~ 


of its variety. In the twelve pictures hung are 
examples of portraiture, landscape, marine, genre 
and the very popular ‘toyland’ photography. 
In all of these different branches, Mr. Osborne has 
attracted the attention and commendation of the 
judges and seven out of the twelve pictures have 
received tangible evidence of approval. He has 


way. It is a portrait replete with character. 
Equally interesting is the portrait of ‘Miss M. 
M.’ in which the lighting is very interesting 
and effective.” 

Mr. Osborne R. Perry showed eight excellent 
prints, two of which were awarded honorable 
mention. ‘From the Shore Path’ shows a 
charming vista through which one sees a tiny har- 
bor with a sail in the distance lending the neces- 
sary accent. The drawing. although firm, is soft 


NUDE-STUDY 


been awarded a second prize in both the marine 
and genre classes, and honorable mention for a 
very effective landscape, “The Fens at Dusk,’ a 
picture that is filled with the spirit of evening. 
The well-arranged toyland-study, ‘Suspicion,’ also 
received honorable mention, as well as three of 
the portraits. In portraiture, Mr. Osborne shows 
unusual discrimination and a sense of fitness in 
adapting his methods of treatment to his sub- 
ject. His portrait of Madame Sundelius is digni- 
fied, simple and impressive. In his picture of 
‘Betty’ the pose, the lighting and general treat- 
ment are entirely in keeping with the child- 
ish innocence and beauty, and the strong 
virile head of ‘Dr. M.’ is accorded a vigorous 
lighting-scheme which is handled in a masterful 
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VICTOR D. ELMERE 


enough to give a highly artistic feeling to the 
scene. ‘“‘Chattering over the Stony Way” repre- 
sents a stream wending its turbulent way through 
a dense wood. Here Mr. Perry has taken advan- 
tage of the S-curve of the stream to make a very 
attractive composition. 

The child-portrait of Mr. Joseph A. Riley was 
particularly attractive. He succeeded in catch- 
ing the quizzical expression of the little one and 
brought out the childish personality in a very 
marked degree. He richly deserved the honor- 
able mention awarded him by the jury. 

Mr. Gustav H. Seelig’s ““Decorative Winter” 
received first prize in the landscape-class. It 
represents a small portion of a frozen stream and 
its snow-covered banks. A bare branch, spread- 
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PORTRAIT M. L. VINCENT 


ing over the upper portion of the picture, aids in 
the originality of design. Mr. Seelig has long 
been known for his remarkable snow-pictures, 
and in this one he has repeated the exquisite tone- 
quality of his other pictures of this sort. No less 
striking in this respect is his “Fenway Japan- 
esque,” which was awarded honorable mention, 
as were his “Daybreak,” “Early Spring,” and his 
amusing toyland-picture, “‘“Moonshine.” 

The first prize in the general class was given to 
Mr. Henry Shaw for his “Fountain at Night,” a 
“close-up” of a fountain illuminated from the 
side by the electric street-lights. The streams of 
water which pour down from its top are strongly 
lighted and offer a repetition of bright accents 
which lend great character by their contrast to 
the black shadows of the fountain. The reflec- 
tion of a distant, unseen street-light gives another 
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accent to the composition which greatly adds to 
its beauty. Mr. Shaw was also awarded honor- 
able mention for his “Portrait,” a large head of a 
young lady in street-dress; “Study,” a bust of the 
same model in costume; and “In the Dunes,” a 
print in subdued tones showing a nude figure back 
to the camera in the foreground and a heavy sand- 
dune beyond. Mr. Shaw has made a splendid 
showing, and should receive especial commenda- 
tion for his originality in pose and excellence in 
treatment of his subjects. 

One of the finest, as well as one of the most in- 
teresting exhibits is that of the president of the 
Club—Mr. Herbert B. Turner. Although Mr. 
Turner makes a specialty of picturesque corners 
in the various cities and towns he has visited 
throughout the world, he has shown, besides 
eight prints of this character, one genre, one ma- 
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STREET IN ALBI, FRANCE 


B. Y. M. C. U. CAMERA CLUB 


rine and one portrait—a sufficient diversity of 
subjects to prove that he is likewise a master of 
these various branches of photography, as well as 
his chosen branch. Perhaps, the most striking 
example of his work is a “Street in Albi, France.” 
It is an 11 x 14 print on rough bromide paper with 
the exquisite quality and gradations of a gum- 
print. The shadows are filled with detail, at the 
same time losing nothing in the detail of a distant 
tower in full sunlight. The print is technically 
perfect, and it is little wonder that it was awarded 
a second prize in the general class. Scarcely less 
excellent in composition and technique are the 
“Harbor at Bridgton, Barbados,” “Valley in the 
Pyrenees,” “Le Puy,’ and “Munich,” all of 


which were honorably mentioned by the judges, . 


as was “Wonderment”—a delightful nude study 
done in soft tones, and “‘Milan,”’ as fine a church- 
interior as one could wish to see. 


HERBERT B. TURNER 


Mr. M. L. Vincent, a former president of the 
club, was awarded second prize for his portrait 
of a young lady, done in delicate tones and soft 
gradations. The posing is particularly happy, 
avoiding, as he has, any eccentricities of posture. 
In fact, there is little to be desired in this or, 
indeed, in any of the prints he has shown. Mr. 
Vincent has not made mere maps of his models’ 
features, but has succeeded in also portraying 
their personalities. He has reached such a degree 
of excellence in the making of portraits, that 
should he wish to forsake his present occupation 
in the printing-industry, he would be welcomed 
into the photographic profession as a portraitist 
of the first order. 

Honorable mention was given Mr. W. J. Jay- 
cock for his superb picture of a mallard duck rais- 
ing itself out of the water and flapping its wings. 
Mr. Jaycock is, indeed, to be congratulated on 
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EVENING ON THE SHAWSHEEN 


RAYMOND E. HANSON 


B. Y. M. C. U. CAMERA CLUB 


seizing just the right moment to make this diffi- 
cult exposure. 

One of the greatest inspirations to the mem- 
bers at the present time, however, is the goal, not 
far distant now, of new quarters in the building 
about to be erected by the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union. Here they will have a studio 
with facilities for artificial, as well as daylight 
lighting, and commodious rooms for every branch 
of photographic work, whereas their equipment 
will be absolutely up to the minute. Its members 
have determined that theirs shall be a camera 
club second to none in the country, and, judging 
from the standard set by this exhibition, they are 
in a fair way to make good their determination. 

The Union Camera Club has every reason to 
be proud of this, its largest and finest exhibition. 
It will serve to spur its members on to even 
better work, for there is no more wholesome 
way to judge of one’s own work than to compare 
it with that of others. The members have de- 
termined that theirs shall be a camera club 
second to none, and judging by the standard set 
by this exhibition, they are in a fair way to make 
good this determination. 

The Boston Young Men’s Christian Union 


will soon move into its new million-dollar home 
in Park Square. Here the Camera Club will be 
provided with spacious quarters including a 
studio, lounge, and darkrooms for developing, 
printing and enlarging, which will be supplied 
with photographic equipment which will be abso- 
lutely up to the minute. As the new Union will 
have one of the best buildings of its kind in the 
world, so also will the quarters of the Camera 
Club be unsurpassed, and will aid materially in 
giving this Club its rightful place in the front 
rank of such organisations of the world. 

The Club has just established an Honorary 
Fellowship, as an award and mark of apprecia- 
tion to be bestowed on any person, who, in the 
opinion of the Club, has added materially 
through personal achievement to the advance- 
ment of the art of photography in any of its 
branches. The number of persons holding such 
fellowships shall at no time exceed twelve. This 
title, the highest honor the Club can bestow, is 
not restricted to the photographers of America, 
but can be given to any worker outside of 
the United States. The first to receive an 
Honorable Fellowship is Mr. John H. Garo of 
Boston. 
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My First Photograph 
WILFRED A. FRENCH 
Number One 


JHE wetplate-process was in its high- 
yy) SG 4| est state of development and success 
SM yas] when such men as Sarony, Rocher, 
tZ4)| Gutekunst, Landy, and Ryder were 
=] imparting luster to the glorious 
profession of portrait-photography in this coun- 
try. It was the brilliant work of these master- 
photographers, and others in the field of land- 
scape and marine, that awakened in the breasts 


I took a hand in preparing and bottling develop- 
ing-solutions—potassium oxalate and protosul- 
phate of iron. This was in 1877. Soon, I was 
seized with a longing to create pictures by means 
of photography, for my parents, friends and for- 
mer school-teachers seemed to think that I had 
pronounced artistic taste. That very summer, I 
took a vacation and a complete 314 x 414 outfit. 
My friend, Mr. C., and I selected Lanesboro, a 


MY FIRST PHOTOGRAPH 


of many young picture-lovers a desire to express, 
through a similar medium, their artistic feelings 
and aspirations.’ The somewhat cumbersome 
apparatus and the accompanying laborious and 


messy operations, however, did not appeal to the .. 


sense of dignity and ease of these fastidiously 
inclined aspirants. But with the advent of 
dryplates and convenient field-cameras, the 
amateur-photographer came into being, and, 
with him, a new industry and a new pastime. 
About this time, I had entered my father’s 
employ to learn the photo-supply business, and 
was watching the clerks, particularly, as they as- 
sembled the various articles and material which 
constituted an amateur’s photographic outfit. 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


village in the Berkshire Hills, as our stopping- 
place. Little did this quiet hamlet dream that 
it was destined to become famous in the history 
of photography! The farm-house where we 
stayed sheltered a young married couple, Mr. 
and Mrs. H., their little child, Mr. H.’s sister- 
in-law Miss L., and her friend Miss B. No 
sooner did they discover that I owned a photo- 
graphic outfit which I was going to learn how to 
use—although they did not know that this was 
to be my very first photographic venture—than 
they clamored for a family-group. I had already 
improvised and equipped a darkroom in the barn 
near the hayloft and, as the day was fine, I 
arranged the much-talked-of group under a 
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nearby elm. It comprised Mr. H.’s entire party 
of five persons, which my friend Mr. C. was 
invited to join. Of course, I placed handsome 
Mrs. H. in the middle. I was delighted with the 
composition—a little svmmetrical, I thought; 
but had I not seen similar compositions by 
Raphael, Correggio, Tintoretto and Botticelli 
only the year before, in the art-galleries of 
Europe? Judging by the plate in my plate- 
holders, the time of day and the lens on my 
camera, I calculated the required exposure to be 
about four seconds; and this proved to be right. 
Having made the exposure, I rushed with the 
plate to the barn and into that wonderful, magic 
room. I lighted the pocket ruby-lamp with its 
meager six inches of illuminating-surface; poured 
out four ounces of the potassium oxalate, to 
which I added one ounce of the iron solution, 
and two drops of bromide; placed the exposed 
plate in the tray—my! how my hand trembled— 
poured the mixture over the plate and eagerly 
awaited developments. I could hear my heart 
thump, as the highlights began to appear and the 
figures gradually took shape—all according to 
the book. In a few minutes the picture was 
completed, only reversed. I held it up to the 
ruby-light and gave a shout of joy that must 
have startled my eagerly waiting friends. I then 
stepped outside and held the negative up against 
the sky; but, though everything was clear and 
distinct, the plate had a milky, opalescent 
appearance. Thinking that I had made a mis- 
take, somewhere, I threw the plate away and 
heard the sound as it broke in pieces. Then I 
remembered that in my excitement I had for- 
gotten to put the developed plate in the fixing- 
solution! I said nothing, but quickly rearranged 
my group, exposed another plate, hastened with 


it to the darkroom, and had the immense satis- 
faction to see the plate behave just like its— 
predecessor. I rinsed it and, this time, placed 
it in the hypo-solution. In fifteen minutes I 
took it out, found to my delight that it was clear 
and distinct, quickly gave it a rinse and rushed 
outside with it. My friends had anticipated me, 
for they were waiting in the barn, below. They 
were just as excited as I. It was only with 
difficulty that I saved the precious plate from 
being ruined by eager and promiscuous handling. 
I went back, gave it a good rinsing and stood by— 
for nearly an hour—while it dried. The dinner- 
bell rang in vain. I remained and made several 
blue-prints, the only medium I had brought with 
me. The second group was not so successful as 
the first. It had been arranged hastily—more 
stiffly and symmetrically and, worse than that, 
the child had moved horribly during the neces- 
sarily long exposure; but the result created a 
sensation among the members of the group. 
Hence, it is with extreme reluctance that I permit 
the picture to be published. But, say what you 
will, that day in August, 1877, lingers in my 
memory as long, as vividly and as pleasantly as 
any that is associated with my experience in 
sport, travel and art. 

(This is the first of a series of personal experi- 
ences, under the above caption, related by well- 
known photographic workers. As those who 
were approached on this subject were reluctant 
to disclose possibly embarrassing incidents con- 
nected with their positively first photograph— 
if, indeed, they could recall all the details after 
the lapse of many years—it was suggested that 
the Editor start the series on its course. And he 
has not been found wanting. Next! 

EpirTor.) 
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WILD ROSES 


FRANK A. WAUGH 


Photographic Diversions of a Landscape-Architect 
FRANK A. WAUGH 


IRTUALLY every trade and pro- 
@| fession makes use of photography. 
In some professions these applica- 
tions have been highly specialised, 
as for instance in the use of the 
X-ray in surgery. Yet it has often seemed to 
me that photography comes to its fullest use in 
the profession of landscape-architecture. 

The landscape-architect is above all else a 
pictorialist. It is his business to build land- 
scape-pictures. Every item of his work there- 
fore becomes immediately food for the camera. 

Naturally, the landscape-architect always 
desires to keep a record of his work while it is 
under construction. Every feature of the en- 
gineering, building and planting can be easily 
photographed and recorded. But this is only 
what every architect and every engineer is con- 
stantly doing. 

What is more fundamentally important to the 
landscape-architect is the study of composition. 
If he is an artist in any sense, that is, if he is a 
landscape-architect at all, it will be necessary 


for him to go beyond mere matters of practical 
construction and to reach eventually an artistic 
composition. Now the study of pictorial com- 
position in the landscape is the field most directly 
open to the photographer. At the outset, the 
photographer and the landscape-architect are 
thus at one in this their chief endeavor. 

There is, in short, no way in which a land- 
scape-composition can be so effectively studied 
as by photography. A good photograph gives a 
great deal more than the mere perspective—the 
relationship of mass to mass, of sky to fore- 
ground, of sky-line to ground-line, ete. It gives 
an absolutely reliable report of light and shade, 
what the artists used to call chiaroscuro; and 
this display of light and shadow is perhaps, 
next to mass-composition itself, the most im- 
portant subject-matter of the landscape-designer. 
The photograph also shows textures and gives 
a very good approximation of color-values. 

There are always to be considered, further, the 
artistic modulations of atmosphere. Possibly, 
one of the greatest advantages which the land- 
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scape-architect enjoys, as compared with other 
artists, lies in the presence of atmosphere in his 
pictures. But he certainly will not be very 
much of an artist unless he studies these atmos- 
pheric effects and learns how to turn them to his 
own advantage. If his skill in photography 
keeps pace with his technique in landscape- 
architecture, he should be able to make a critical 
study of atmospheric effects for his own constant 
improvement and to interpret them for his 


landscape, whether natural or artificial, is its 
photographability—to coin an abominable, but 
very useful, word. If we make a comparison of 
two areas of park-land of 500 acres each, we 
might well judge that one the better which con- 
tains the largest number of good photographable 
pictures as shown by the camera. In other 
words, it is the problem of the landscape-archi- 
tect to build the largest number of possible 
pictures, supposing them all to be consistent 


NEW ENGLAND ASTERS IN WINTER 


clients, this latter undertaking being a matter 
’ of no small consequence. 

Quite possibly, the most important service 
of the camera in the hands of the landscape- 
architect is the forcing upon him of the study of 
definite points of view. Virtually all laymen 
and too many professional landscape-improvers 
carry in mind nothing but a fluent landscape. 
It is always developing before their eyes; it 
never takes any certain forms because it is never 
studied from definite points of view. 

Quite certainly, one of the very best tests of 


FRANK A. WAUGH 


with the main theme, upon every piece of land 
placed in his hands. 

The study of landscape-photography, there- 
fore, in its most advanced pictorial aspects, may 
be looked upon as hardly less than a necessity to 
the landscape-architect. It is the best possible 
basis on which he may improve both his knowl- 
edge and his taste. All of this lies beyond the 
very indispensable practical uses of the camera 
in photographing trees, buildings, gardens and 
all the other concrete materials with which he has 
to deal. 
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You Push the Button 


H. W. CORRELL 


announcing the advent of the 
es summer-season, for, with the burst- 
ing of the buds, the click of the 
shutter is heard as the “you-press-the-button— 
we-do-the-rest”” snapshooters break forth from 
their winter’s hibernation and begin to waste 
films that should be devoted to higher purposes. 

As summer and the vacation season draw 
near, I begin to look forward with great appre- 
hension to the usual lot of snapshot prints that 
will be thrust upon my defenseless vision by 
beauty-blind friends who, I know, will ask 
naively, “Isn’t that a peach?” Truth to tell, 
most of the prints I have in mind might just as 
well be called peaches as pictures. I speak of 
these persons as “friends”; but tell me truly, 
would a friend torture one by expecting praise 
for the average vacation-picture? I should say 
not! 

Why is it that most camera-owners go forth 
to photograph without having the least idea of 
what subject to choose, and why? There seems 
to be no good reason; for all the manufacturers 
issue numerous booklets of instruction; and, 
then, there are the photographic magazines. 
However, who is so blind as those who will not 
see? I suppose I should console myself with the 
reflection that I do not have to pay for the 
wasted films. And besides, some one makes 
money out of the proposition, so what’s the odds? 

When one comes to think of it, isn’t it amazing 
how many thousands of rolls and packs of films 
are virtually thrown away each summer? Sun- 
day after Sunday, all summer long, trainloads 
of people leave the cities for outings at the 
various resorts. About one-fourth of them 
carry some kind of camera or other—large, 
small, or indifferent. Most of them begin to 
photograph wildly as soon as they get off the 
train. In fact, I have seen people try to “shoot” 
from a rapidly-moving train! Oh, well! They 
say there is one born every minute! 

Last summer, I was wandering through an 
amusement-park when I came upon one of those 
familiar groups of Mabel, Horace, and Percy 
with their arms around each other and each 
wearing a grin a trifle more idiotic than the 
others, while George stood about three feet in 
front of them with a camera. Oh, my heart! 
Why go into details? The exposure was made, and 
George said (as I thought, thankfully), “There, 


that fillum’s done.” Done is right, goodness 
knows! It is being done and will so continue to 
be done at the mountains and at the seashore. 

Now, why do they do it? I expect that ques- 
tion is as hard to answer as the one about what 
becomes of the pins. I'll admit that some of 
the resulting prints are prized in after-years; 
but is the proportion great enough to repay one 
for the wasted films? 

Are camera-owners beauty-blind? So many 
times, they appear to be trying to get rid of their 
films on the most unattractive views that they 
can find; when, by going a very short distance, 
in almost any direction, they could obtain a 
pleasing picture. Thousands and thousands of 
films are wasted every Sunday upon nothing 
but the rolling waves, yet, good pictures might 
be had by merely turning the camera to right 
or left to include a bit of shore, or an anchored 
boat, or the end of a dock. 

The same thing occurs when the camera- 
owner has a day off for a hike in his home- 
community. Many beautiful pictures may be 
obtained in spots that are so familiar that they 
pass unnoticed. For instance, near my home 
is a recreation-park which, at one time, had 
much natural beauty. At present, however, 
there are glaring beds of geraniums and salvia 
where there should be goldenrod or wild asters 
softening the angles of the rocky formation. The 
“report of snapshots” is heard here continuously 
from May first until cold weather; but the artis- 
tic results are nil. 

Not half a block from the park, and along the 
same tiny stream that flows through it, are 
beautiful scenes galore. I have wandered up 
the stream hundreds of times, but only rarely 
have I seen any one there with a camera. And 
of those I have seen there with their cameras, 
most had a companion posing idealistically in 
the exact center of the view. Oh, shucks! You 
know the kind of pictures I mean. 

Let’s try to convert these erring brothers. 
T’ll do my part. I have a great pile of photo- 
graphic magazines which I have been prizing 
and hoarding for years. I'll get them out and 
give them to my inexperienced friends. Per- 
haps, that will help them to use their “fillums” 
to better advantage this summer. And ps-s-t! 
Watch your own camera so that you will set 
them a good example. I'll do the same. We 
know better, and perhaps the others don’t. As 
the boys say, “Let’s 
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Starlight—July 4, 1776 
William Ludlum 


The moon through the tree-tops is shining 
And its beams cast a silvery glow 
Enfolding in soft-gleaming radiance 
The flag as it waves to and fro; 
But the moon is surpassed in its glory 
By the stars — not the stars up above 
That are so unresponsive, so distant — 
The stars — in the flag that I love. 
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EDITORIAL 


Circulating-Albums 


NE of several pleasant ways for amateurs 

of artistic ability to compare their work 
is by means of the circulating-album. This 
means of mutually helpful criticism has been in 
use these forty years, producing good results. 
The Editor remembers well the Postal Photo- 
graphic Club, whose yearly album had a circuit 
of wide radius, and which included in its mem- 
bership many admirable workers. Many simi- 
lar clubs have been organised, yielding to its 
members a high degree of enjoyment and help. 
Several of these clubs of our acquaintance, not 
satisfied with the successive comments of its 
members, as the album passes from the hands 
of one member to those of the next on the list, 
find it advantageous to include the criticism of 
an eminent art-critic having adequate photo- 
graphic knowledge. Here, a member may in- 
clude more than one pictorial subject, although 
the initiator of a certain circulating-album that 
passed through the hands of the Editor, recently, 
had as many as five different prints. When a 
high degree of artistic and technical excellence 
is maintained, and a stimulus created for greater 
advancement, these circulating-albums are bound 
to produce good results. : 


A Motion-Picture Vaudeville 


HAT motion-pictures have proved to be 
both a benefit and a detriment to civilisa- 
tion is an admitted fact. But although the 
beneficent side interests the photographer more 
- than the other, it has its abuses, which some- 
times take the form of an adroitly planned and 
cleverly masked publicity-campaign presented 
as a travelog or other entertainment. 
Conspicuous among this class of entertain- 
ments is one, dignified by the name of travelog, 
which has been touring the country, secretly 
financed and managed by a western railroad- 
company for the ostensible purpose of adver- 
tising an American national park, to reach which 
travelers are obliged to use exclusively the line 
of this particular railroad. In order to ensure a 
large attendance, this travelog was announced 
as a lecture on a certain national park whose 
scenic beauty was to be illustrated by a certain 
method of Motion-Pictures in Natural-Colors. 
The ruse proved effective. Given before the 


principal social, athletic and mountaineering 
clubs of our large cities, where admission is free 
to members and their friends, this travelog at- 
tracted large audiences. The Editor was present 
on one of the occasions when it was given in 
Boston, recently. It was a unique experience. 
With childlike faith and eager anticipation 
every one in the crowded hall took his seat. 
The first and unsuspecting victim was the oblig- 
ing gentleman—a prominent college professor 
and famous alpinist—who had been invited to 
say a few words, from his own personal experi- 
ence, on the American national parks, and also 
to introduce the speaker of the evening. He 
seemed to be at a loss to understand why he 
had been chosen for the honor and the privilege 
to introduce the speaker, but discharged his 
duty with alacrity and grace. The lecturer, 
without vouchsafing even a hint as to the actual 
nature of his mission, prefaced the pictorial dis- 
play with a glowing verbal description of the 
national park, followed by the usual polite 
request that the lights be extinguished. This 
unnecessary and disturbing break in the course 
of the lecture is now omitted or camouflaged by 
considerate lecturers. 

The first subject flashed upon the screen 
was a colored lantern-slide of the American flag 
associated with the timely and patriotic slogan, 
“See America First!’ It brought down the 
house. This judicious introduction was fol- 
lowed by a number of projected stock-slides— 
plain and colored, with titles plainly lettered at 
the bottom—showing scenery, camps, lakes, 
cliffs, and native birds, each alternating with a 
carefully prepared picture of an hotel with spe- 
cial reference to its appeal to tourists. Then 
came the treat par excellence—a short motion- 
picture film in natural colors of a mountain in 
the park with a hotel in the foreground and 
some human interest. The film had been run 
through the projection-machine so frequently, on 
its long advertising-tour across the continent, 
that the colors had sadly deteriorated, and the 
usual, well-known indications of excessive use 
were painfully apparent. Moreover, there was 
incessant color-fringing and the definition was 
uniformly woolly and indistinct—perhaps, un- 
avoidable defects of this particular kinemato- 
graphic method. Not only was the result ex- 
tremely inartistic, but the few remaining colors 
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were unnatural, while the effect upon the eyes 


of the spectators -was_ exceedingly trying. 
But, this is only the opinion of the Editor; he 
may be wrong. There are such things as opti- 
cal illusions. To atone for this annoying feature 
of the travelog or, possibly, to afford a pleasant 
change, members of a local tribe of Indians were 
shown in the act of illustrating the favorite 
Indian pastime of stealing horses. This film, 
mercifully devoid of “natural colors,” might 
have yielded a greater degree of enjoyment had 
the participants been less perfunctory, sluggish 
and self-conscious. No effort of the imagina- 
tion, however, enabled the spectator to connect 
this histrionic act with the scenic beauty of the 
locality under consideration. A still picture of a 
large, tethered wild-cat—designated by the lect- 
urer as a mountain-lion—confronted by a timid 
fawn, both controlled by their local owners, 
proved another interesting diversion. 

Shortly afterwards came another motion- 
picture reel in alleged natural colors, depicting 
local Indians in some of their characteristic 
dances. Fortunately, this agony was soon over 
and succeeded by a fairly good film of an enor- 
mous glacier declared to be several thousand 
years old. A pleasing open-air portrait of a 
popular noveliste—a one-time visitor to this 
national park—and then another reel in natural 
colors (no better than those which had preceded 
it) varied the program. Peculiarly interesting 
was a wonderfully clear, close-up still picture of 
two mountain-sheep locking horns in deadly 
combat. Knowing how shy these animals are, 
and how exceedingly difficult to approach, many 
in the audience wondered how this remarkably 
successful photograph had been produced. A 
nearby spectator, in the capacity of a photo- 
graphic expert, suggested a greatly enlarged 
positive of a long-distance snapshot; but a well- 
known taxidermist hinted—but at this critical 
moment the lecturer explained that this extraor- 
dinary photograph was a snapshot that had 
been made with the aid of a powerful telephoto- 
lens. That settled it. To avoid any possible 
monotony in this really unique exhibition— 
certainly not to obliterate any unfavorable im- 
pression created by the fated color-films—the 
lecturer now presented an excellent reel in mono- 
chrome of several Indian chiefs in merry mood— 
expressions of mirth rarely manifested by mem- 
bers of a dying race. This diversion was suc- 
ceeded by a kinematographic novelty. It con- 
sisted of a reel of an object covered by an opaque 
sheet of paper or darkened film, which, begin- 
ning at one corner, was being gradually peeled 
off in a continuous, narrow strip, revealing the 
face of a comely, smiling squaw. In order to put 


the audience in a still more happy frame of mind, 
the resourceful entertainer introduced a treat 
of a totally different character—animated car- 
toons. Although, like the preceding humorous 
diversions, they did not suggest, in the least, the 
scenic grandeur of the national park, which the 
vast audience had come to see and to enjoy, 
these startling, erratic pen-and-ink sketches 
evoked uproarious laughter, and, together with 
other engrossing features, made up for the short- 
comings of the entertainment, if, indeed, they 
did not annihilate the meager impressions the 
audience had derived of the majestic beauty of 
the national park. The closing picture—in keep- 
ing with the character of the travelog—was a 
large portrait of the agent—pardon—the lecturer 
in the attitude of bidding goodnight, with that 
affable gentleman, himself, and in plain sight 
of the audience standing beside the screen! 

The Editor has seen travelogs (illustrated 
travel-talks) presented by such extensive trav- 
elers and master-lecturers as Elmendorf and 
Newman, and such expert photographers as 
Gleason and Clatworthy, who presented their 
subjects in a convincing and impressive manner; 
but he never dreamed that it was possible for 
any one to deliver an illustrated lecture on so 
inspiring and attractive a subject as an American 
national park, which produced the very opposite 
effect from the one originally intended, viz.: to 
attract visitors. The Editor, himself, felt that, 
in consequence of the conglomerate mass of 
material presented and the inadequate and 
distorted impression given of the subject he had 
been invited to enjoy, he knew no more about 
this particular national park than before. 
Moreover, he was conscious that he had been 
imposed upon—lured by false pretenses, and 
that an evening which he could have spent to 
better advantage had been wasted. This dis- 
appointment must have been shared by the 
committee of the club that arranged this enter- 
tainment, unless, indeed, they were aware of its 
ostensible purpose, namely, to advertise a beau- 
tiful and comparatively little-visited American 
national park. In ordinary circumstances, such 
an object deserves to be commended and sup- 
ported; but when the lecture is offered without 
compensation, and, above all, when its ultimate 
object is to promote a private enterprise, the 
case is quite different. Clubs and societies who 
take advantage of free lectures, and other enter- 
tainments, should assure themselves of their 
purpose and character before they commit them- 
selves and run the risk of not only being imposed 
upon, but made innocently to aid a mercenary 
undertaking. Means that are fair, open, sincere, 
are the best by which to attain an object. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. No more than two subjects may be en: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi: 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo:Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface 
and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, and should 
be accompanied by smooth prints having the same 
gradations and detail. All prints should be mounted 
on stiff boards. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2-cent stamp. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era Maaazineg, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, this 
does not prevent the photographer from disposing of 
other prints from such negatives after he shall have 
received official recognition. 

6. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins; but in every case, 
prints should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or 
of a kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Home-Scenes 
Closed April 30, 1921 


First Prize: Kate Matthews. 
Second Prize: George W. French. 
Third Prize: Hannah G. Myrick. 


Honorable Mention: Dr. George E. Blackham, J. E. 
Carson, George Warren Furbeck, G. W. Gould, Ralph 
D. Hartman, Leonard C. Lee, Jr., A. Palme, W. H. 
Pote, M. W. Reeves, Henry A. Stanley, Kenneth D. 


Smith. 


Subjects for Competition—1921 


“Winter-Sports.” Closes January 31. 
“Home-Portraits.” Closes February 28. 
“Copying Works of Art.” Closes March $1. 
(Paintings and Statuary.) 
““Home-Scenes”’ (Interior). Closes April 30. 
“‘Street-Scenes.” Closes May 31. 
“‘Summer-Sports.” Closes June 30. 
“Summer-Flowers.” Closes July 31. 
“Marines.” Closes August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.” Closes September 30. 
“ Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.”” Closes November 30. 
“TIndoor-Genres.” Closes December 31. 


—— 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


**Shore-Scenes’”’ Changed to ‘‘Marines”’ 


WE have received a number of requests from sub- 
scribers and contributors to our competitions to change 
the competition “‘Shore-Scenes” to “Marines.” In- 
asmuch as the general subject of “Marines” may be 
said to include ‘‘Shore-Scenes,” we have decided to 
make the change and ask contributors to bear this in 
mind when sending pictures for the August, 1921, com- 
petition. We refer our readers to the department for 
Advanced Workers, in this issue, for further details. 
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“‘I HAVE TO GO TO BED BY DAY” 


Photographing Blue Prints 


Tuts work looks so easy, for a “‘blueprint” is gener- 
ally a dark blue, or fairly dark, but in reality it is a 
difficult proposition to any one unaccustomed to the 
work. In practice there is only one plate that can be 
depended upon for emulsion to produce a good-printing 
negative. The one plate is a backed process-panchro- 
matic; this with a red filter will give the operator a fine 
black and white negative which may be used success- 
fully to obtain the required results. 

These plates must be manipulated in total darkness 
unless the photographer possesses a safelight; but for 
occasional work this expense can be overcome. But be 
quite sure that there is no white or actinic light creeping 
in anywhere; and after the plate has been safely housed 
in the plateholder, wrap the box containing the remain- 
ing plates in the usual black paper, tying a string around 
the same. 


KATE MATTHEWS 


FIRST PRIZE—HOME-SCENES 


The plate being now safe in the plateholder, proceed 
to focus to scale with the red gelatine-filter fixed in posi- 
tion behind the lens with one or two drawing-pins. 
Some operators unscrew the front lens and fix the filter 
in front of the diaphragm or stop, but it is best not to 
interfere with the lens, half a turn one way or the 
other may affect the definition. Others adopt a means 
of fixing the filter in the front, which is useful if you have 
glass-filters; but modern “flats,”’ as they are termed, 
are expensive. A 3-inch square gelatine-filter is a con- 
venient size. 

The “blue print’ is most conveniently photo- 
graphed if placed in a printing-frame with a glass in 
front. This is easily shifted, whereas if drawing-pins 
are used it means taking out ten or twelve, or even 
more, if the “blue print” is a large one and an altera- 
tion needful. 

Finally, attend to the carbons, if you have not done 
so, as they may be required to run for fifteen minutes. 
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THE DAILY NEWS 
SECOND PRIZE—HOME-SCENES 


The larger the reduction the smaller or less the expos- 
ure, so that as little as five minutes may suffice. 

It is now presumed you have focused through the red 
filter, inserted the plateholder, seen to the lamps; now 
cap the lens and insert diaphragm F/45, but if the 
reduction is very considerable, let us say a 24 x 20 or 
20 x 16 print to postcard or 3144 x 44, then F/64 is 
best. On the other hand, if you have to make a neg- 
ative enlargement or only a reproduction the same size 
F/32 is correct, for that at the same size is equal to 
F/64 so far as aperture to camera-extension is con- 
cerned. 

Be sure to see that the light of the lamps is not re- 
flected back into the camera from the printing-frame. 
Take out the focusing-screen, cover head with a dark 
cloth, and then look first one side and then the other. 
If the light shines in your eyes you may know it will 
spoil the negative. Alter the lights—do this with the 
open lens—re-insert the stop, and place the cap on the 
lens. Then insert the plateholder, draw the slide and 
expose, and take a seat to avoid vibration. Have 
pencil and paper, and put down the exposure so that 
if a second plate has to be used there will be no doubt 
in your mind as to how long you gave the first. Full 
exposure with at least F/32—but F/45 will generally 
be found better—full development, ample fixing, the 
usual washing and drying, a good, glossy, contrasty 
paper, and you can send the prints home with the 
knowledge that you can charge a good price. 

The exposure may be anything from three to fifteen 
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minutes. Now, taking the plateholder into the devel- 
oping-room, have something ready to cover over the 
tray, as few darkrooms are absolutely light-proof, 
and fasten the door. Insert plate in developer and 
cover it over, having previously taken the time. 
Then count the seconds, and, when five minutes is up, 
check yourself by the watch. It is well to let the plate 
develop for at least two minutes motionless, and then 
rock the plate well to prevent any of the backing from 
settling on it. At the end of five minutes, turn on 
the red or green light, and just glance at the plate. 
Most likely, you will give it another sixty seconds, then 
turn on the water into the developing-tray, and give the 
plate a good rinsing, take out, place in fixing-bath, but 
do not leave the room unless you can gain access to the 
outer world without admitting actinic or white light, 
for even in the hypo these panchromatic plates are 
remarkably sensitive; it is very desirable that a good 
fixing be given; fifteen minutes is none too long. I 
remember a case in which a plate seemed longer than 
usual in fixing. I turned on the light behind the 
yellow lantern. I held a 24 x 20 plate to the light, but 
a patch in the corner was not fixed; it caught the light, 
although perhaps only exposed to it for ten seconds. 
After washing and drying, that corner was found the 
next morning to have a dense patch which caused a lot 
of trouble, all of which might have been avoided by 
five minutes more in the hypo. 


A. C., in The British Journal. 
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THE CAMP IN THE WOODS 


HANNAH G. MYRICK, M.D. 


THIRD PRIZE—HOME-SCENES 


The Relation Between Shutter-Speed and 
Lens-Stop 


Tue stops with which photographic lenses are fitted 
regulate the amount of light that passes through the 
lens. A large stop passes more light than a small one 
does, just as a large window allows more light to enter a 
room than a small window dees. 

According to a writer in Kodakery, the exposure that 
is needed to obtain a correctly timed negative de- 
pends on the intensity or brilliancy of the light that 
reaches the film. Since the size of the stop affects 
the volume of the light that passes through the lens it 
is evident that the smaller the stop the longer must be 
the exposure. 

There are two widely used systems of marking 
lens-stops: The U.S. (Uniform System) is ordinarily 
used on rectilinear lenses, and its markings are based 
on the relation between the area of the stop and the 
focal length of the lens, while the F-system is in virtu- 
ally universal use on anastigmat lenses, and its mark- 
ings are based on the relation between the diameter of 
the stop-opening and the focal length of the lens. 

Different numerals are used for expressing the rela- 
tive values of the stops in these two systems; but in 
both systems all stops that bear a higher number than 
U.S. 4or F/8 admit just half as much light as the next 
lower-numbered stop. This means that for all higher- 
numbered stops the exposure must be doubled when 
the stop-indicator is moved from any one stop-number 
to the next higher number, and must be halved when the 
indicator is moved from any stop-number to the next 
lower number. To illustrate: should the correct ex- 
posure be 1/25 of a second with stop 16 it would be 
1/50 of a second with stop U.S. 8 or F/11, and 1/12 
of a second with stop U. S. 32 or F/22. 


The numerals used for marking the stops in the U. S. 
and F-systems are listed in the first two columns of the 
accompanying table. 

In the third column the values of these stops are 
compared with the exposure value of F/8 (U. S. 4), 
which is the largest stop on rectilinear lenses. 

The last column translates these values into actual 
exposure-fractions, taking 1/25 of a second with stop 
16—the usual exposure for ordinary landscape sub- 
jects in sunlight—as a standard. 

Lens-stops that are marked 4.5, 5.6, 6.3 and 7.7 are 
used only on anastigmats, 

No photographic shutter has all the speed-markings 
listed in the last column; but the approximately correct 
exposure can always be given by using the stop that 
the available shutter-speed calls for. 


CoMPARATIVE Stop-VALUES 


Relative Comparative 
F U.S. Exposure Exposures 
4.5 1.25 3 1/330 
5.6 2 5 1/200 
6.3 2.5 .6 1/160 
3.7 1/110 
8 4 1 1/100 
ll 8 2 1/50 
16 16 + 1/25 
22 32 8 1/12 
32 64+ 16 1/6 
45 128 32 1/8 


The importance of an accurate and thorough grasp 
of the relation between shutter-speeds and lens-stops 
is of practical value to every amateur and professional 
photographer. 
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ADVANCED 


SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 


WORKERS 


**4 SOU’EAST STORM ON MAINE COAST” 


W. T. STARR 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


Advanced Competition—Marines 
Closes August 31, 1921 


Ir will be remembered that according to announce- 
ments already made, we changed this competition 
from Shore-Scenes to Marines. As some of our sub- 
scribers and contributors reminded us, “the general 
subject of Marines may be said to include Shore- 
Scenes.” Although this may be true, in a sense, we 
could hardly accept a vista along a small trout-stream 
as a marine picture. Nevertheless, there are many 
marine subjects to be found on or near our large inland 
lakes. It should not be assumed that a marine picture 
is confined entirely to subject-material to be found 
along the Atlantic or Pacific seaboards. However, in 
this competition the worker should seek his subjects 
near large bodies of water that will lend themselves to 
marines rather than to shore-scenes. 

It matters little whether the camerist selects the 
subject for this competition as he wanders along the 
shore of a lake, or whether the shores of a mighty ocean 


furnish the requisite pictorial material. The impor- 
tant point to remember is that it must be a marine; 
and, unless it is a convincing one, the jury will not view 
it with favor. Technically, the present competition 
is filled with interest. The matter of correct exposure 
and attractive lighting offers the worker as much op- 
portunity for thought as does the artistic composi- 
tion of the picture. Also, the use of a suitable ray-filter 
may engage the contestant’s attention to advantage. 
An opportunity is given to those workers who are eager 
to make telephotographs of distant ships, lighthouses, 
points of land or other subjects that are too far away 
to be photographed with the usual hand-camera equip- 
ment. In short, we have a competition that will be a 
fair test of the camerist’s photographic ability in a 
slightly different direction than usual. 

It is well to remember that in making marines or 
shore-scenes it is often better to emphasise one striking 
object such as an old pine-tree, clump of reeds or ledge 
of rocks. It is a natural tendency for the worker to be 
eager to include all that he possibly can of a beauti- 
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fully curving shore or broad expanse of bay; but, un- 
fortunately, the complete picture is apt to be disap- 
pointing. The curving shore which seemed so attrac- 
tive to the eye is very apt to be reduced to such small 
proportions, that the beauty of the scene is lost entirely. 
I mention this point because I have made this very 
mistake many times, and have yet to obtain a satis- 
factory result. Of course, if the photographer is 
equipped with a large view-camera and can use the 
single element of a symmetrical lens, he may obtain a 
picture commensurate with the exertions involved in 
carrying such an outfit about. However, most cam- 
erists, to-day, do not use an outfit much larger than 
the popular postcard-size; and these cameras are not 
usually fitted with symmetrical lenses. Neither have 
such cameras the requisite bellows-extension. In most 
cases, it will be well for the average camerist to confine 
his activities to a subject that may be photographed to 
advantage with the particular equipment that he 
possesses. 

“A Sou’east Storm on the Maine Coast,” by W. T. 
Starr, is an excellent example of a good marine. The 
artistic strength of this picture lies in its simplicity. 
As I have said so many times, the greatest masterpieces 
in art, literature, music and photography are the 
simplest. A boat pulled up on the shore of a lake has 
great pictorial possibilities. The activities of the 
amateur or professional fisherman, yachtsman, and 
canoeist, can be utilised with profit. Then, there are 
the campers and the summer-vacationists to turn to 
for good material that is filled with action and is often 
spectacular. It is for the individual worker to decide 
what part of the varied material at his disposal he will 
select. To a certain extent, he will be governed by his 
environment; and, often, he may be obliged to make 
the best of a subject that he would not choose if another, 
more to his liking, were available. However, there are 
virtually no marines that do not possess some pictorial 
beauty, if the camerist has the experience to detect it. 
The remarkably spectacular effects obtained by H. C. 
Mann with only a sand-dune and a few clouds to work 
with, constitute a case in point. 

It is of distinct advantage, at times, to be able 
to sail slowly along the shores of a large river, lake or 
along the sea-coast with one’s eye and mind keenly alert 
to seize upon a pictorial subject that may present itself 
at any moment. In my own experience, I know that 
such a procedure often results in obtaining an effect 
otherwise not to be had. I recall one incident that 
will help to make clear my point. On a certain large 
lake there was a point of land and on the end of the 
point stood an old, gnarled scrub-pine. On each side 
of it were tremendous boulders and ledges of rock. If 
one walked out to this pine-tree, there was little of 
pictorial beauty to be seen. If one rowed out to one 
side of the point, the composition still fell short of 
being satisfactory. However, if one rounded the point 
and approached the old tree from the other side, there 
was a picture of striking beauty. It is for the intelli- 
gent camerist to make haste slowly, and to make sure 
that there is not a better view-point to be obtained 
than the one first selected. 

Perhaps, some of the best examples of the shore- 
scene and marine picture, as it may be used by the 
pictorialist, are found among the masterpieces by Ber- 
trand H. Wentworth. Those camerists who were 
privileged to see the exhibition of Mr. Wentworth’s 
pictures held at the gallery of the Society of Arts and 
Crafts, Boston, were given convincing proof of the 
adaptability of such subject-material to the highest 
artistic requirements. With masterly skill, Mr. Went- 


worth often photographed his subjects under conditions 
of weather which were most unpromising technically. 
The rugged coast-line of Maine offers countless oppor- 
tunities to the camerist who can appreciate the beauty 
and the dramatic appeal of nature. As I have said 
before on this page, if the photographer himself is not 
in sympathy with or inspired by the subject before 
him, it will be difficult for him to awaken sympathetic 
interest in the beholder of the finished picture. In a 
sense, the camerist is like a musician. We have all 
heard the technically perfect playing of a pianist or a 
violin-soloist; and yet, we have come away dissatisfied. 
On another occasion, we have heard the very same 
compositions played by others and we have been stirred 
deeply and have come away satisfied and exhilarated 
by the music. In the former case, we have cold, hard 
technique—perfect, to be sure, but without a heart. 
In the latter case the technique may not be faultless; 
but there is life, love and soul in the playing that sweeps 
all before it and we acclaim the musician to be a master. 
So it is, in a great measure, with the amateur or profes- 
sional photographer. Whatever of the deeper, finer 
emotions of the heart he puts into his picture, he will 
usually find reflected in the mind and heart of the 
beholder. 

With a few exceptions, the present-day well-equipped 
hand-camera will meet virtually all conditions of wind 
and weather. Even a good rectilinear lens will yield 
remarkably beautiful effects, because of the actinic 
value of the light across the water. Those who enjoy 
telephotography will require the use of a stout tripod. 
A reliable exposure-meter should be used, for the light 
across water is very deceptive even to the veteran- 
photographer. 

It may not be amiss to caution the camerist to take 
every precaution to keep his outfit protected from the 
effects of dampness—especially the salt air from the 
ocean. There are few cameras that are made to with- 
stand the effects of dampness and, unless care is taken, 
the leather covering, bellows, shutter and even the lens 
may suffer permanent injury. What I have said ap- 
plies as truly to plates, films, paper and chemicals. 
Those workers who expect to spend considerable time 
on or near the water should provide themselves with 
one or more large tin-boxes that have an air-tight cover. 
Then all sensitised material should be kept in these 
boxes until required. A stout, leather carrying-case 
for the camera is a positive necessity for protection 
from the weather and from unexpected knocks. The 
more time and money the camerist has put into his 
photographic venture, the more care he should take 
that he receives an ample return on his investment. 
This is good business, and it is good photography. 

It would seem that this competition is especially 
timely and that there should be a ready response from 
our many subscribers and friends. From many letters 
that we receive, we learn of the tremendous amount of 
benefit that these competitions have been to amateur 
and also to professional photographers. Moreover, 
we know that they are followed eagerly by many 
readers in all parts of the world. For this reason, it 
is of great importance that each contestant read the 
rules carefully and that he bear in mind the suggestions 
here advanced. There is no doubt that this year’s 
competitions should exceed in interest and in the num- 
ber of contestants that of any preceding year. 

Let it be remembered that we are all working to- 
gether to make photography an art and a science of 
which we can be proud, and to which we can give our 
very best. 


A. H. B. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 
but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
hotographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
facture who advertises in Pooto-Era MAGAZINE, or in 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. Asigned statement to this effect should ac- 
company the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 24 x 314 
to and including $14 x 514 inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two 
different subjects, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may 
entered. They should be simply and _ tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photos:Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish sur- 
face paper and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, 
and should be accompanied by smooth prints that 
have the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with thedata. Criticism at request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era Macazineg, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, he 
may di of other prints from such negatives after 
he shall have received official recognition. 

7%. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent for 2-cent 
stamp. Besure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins, but in every case, prints 
should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or of a 
kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 


Beginners’ Competition 
Closed April 30, 1921 


First Prize: Ellen C. Hildebrand. 
Second Prize: None awarded. 


Honorable Mention: Anton Berest, Martin J. Burel- 
bach, Harry Chamberlain, Carl S. Davis, John J. 
Griffiths, George F. Hogan, Frank W. Snyder, C. H. 
True. 


The Beginner in the Country 
(Reprinted by Request.) 


(A WELL-KNOWN subscriber and superintendent of a 
number of large estates has requested that we reprint 
in this department the article which appeared one 
year ago. This subscriber is a lover of nature and of 
photography; but he has had occasion, a number of 
times, to regret the thoughtlessness of some camerists; 
and he feels that by repeating this article we shall 
render a service to photography and help owners and 
superintendents of beautiful estates, parks and gardens 
to preserve them undamaged and free of photographic 
litter.—Editor.) 

“In this article 1 am going to use the term ‘country’ 
in the sense which includes the seashore, farming-com- 
munities, lakes and mountains. In short, if the begin- 
ner is not in the city, he is somewhere in the country; 
and, in all probability, he intends to make the most 
of his photographic opportunities. Those who have 
read these little articles, from month to month, are aware 
of the importance I attach to the mastery of one’s 
equipment and the need of determination to get the 
most out of photography. Another step is so to con- 
duct one’s self as an amateur photographer that dis- 
interested persons will be led to admire and respect the 
user of a camera. By this statement I do not mean to 
imply that camerists, as a body, are looked down upon 
by the general public; but I do mean that the goodwill 
of the public is a great asset to amateur and professional 
photographers. Perhaps, I can make my point clearer 
by citing an incident that came under my observation. 

In a beautiful New England town, there was a gentle- 
man of wealth and culture who loved the flowers, birds 
and animals. He bought a large tract of land and 
built a magnificent estate. After several years of 
effort, and the expenditure of thousands of dollars, he 
obtained his heart’s desire in the form of a veritable 
fairyland in which flowers, birds and animals were 
guarded zealously from harm. Many friends came to 
visit this gentleman, and all agreed that it was too 
beautiful a spot to be barred to the public which ought 
to be permitted to enjoy it with the owner. After re- 
peated requests, the owner consented to open the 
grounds to the public, on certain days. All went well 
for a time, until the gardener noticed that certain rare 
flowers had been picked and that carefully swept walks 
had been disfigured by paper-cartons that had con- 
tained roll-films, and by paper-tabs from film-packs. 
The owner regretted these evidences of thoughtlessness, 
but still kept his grounds open. As a gentle reminder, 
he had several signs set up which requested the co- 
operation of the public to keep his beautiful estate free 
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of defacement and damage. No more flowers were 
picked, nor were there any further signs of damage; 
but the paper-cartons, tabs and tin-foil still littered 
the walks and drives—conclusive proof that amateur 
and professional photographers failed to appreciate the 
fitness of things. The result of this continued annoy- 
ance was that the owner decided to close his grounds 
to the public, and that his opinion of photographers 
bordered on disgust. Needless to say, every photog- 
rapher that visited these grounds did not throw car- 
tons and paper about; but in this case—as in hundreds 
of similar ones—the innocent have to suffer for the 
guilty. 

It is my belief that no regular reader or subscriber 
of PHoto-Era MaGazIneE would intentionally mar the 
beauty of any garden or park; and I doubt very much 
that photographers, generally, are given to such 
thoughtlessness. However, facts are facts, and the 
beginner will do well to help create a favorable impres- 
sion wherever he goes by taking pains to avoid any 
act that may reflect on the good name of photographers. 

A visit to places of historic or scenic interest will 

_ bear out my contention that greater care should be 
used to avoid littering up the immediate vicinity with 
evidences of the presence of the camerists. A short 
time ago, I stood before a beautiful waterfall, and as 
my mind and heart drank in the grandeur of the de- 
scending, foam-flecked water amid its setting of towering 
cliffs, my eyes chanced to fall upon the immediate fore- 
ground. There—literally in heaps—lay cartons, tabs, 
tin-foil and other evidences of the thoughtlessness of 
some camerists. It is no exaggeration to say that this 
sight spoiled an otherwise perfect scene of natural 
beauty. It would require so little effort to throw 
cartons and paper away at some place that would be 
inconspicuous or, better still, carry them home. 


Another point I am led to mention, because of actual 
experience, is the one of personal relations with per- 
sons who are strangers, and who are not especially in- 
terested in photography. I do not blame any beginner 
for feeling enthusiastic about photography; but it does 
not follow that the stranger that he meets will share his 
enthusiasm. Every camerist will attain his ends to 
better advantage if he respects the wishes of others 
and by quiet diplomacy achieves the results he is after. 
This suggestion applies to cases where it is necessary 
to obtain permission to make pictures. Wherever a 
photographer makes photography respected, he is mak- 
ing it that much easier for other camerists to follow 
and make good. The owner of a Brownie is just as 
much a photographer as he who uses an expensive 
reflecting-camera. My point is that any person that 
carries a camera is entitled to every courtesy because 
he is a photographer. To attain this desirable end, each 
beginner must do his share and do it with a will. 

During a vacation the beginner will have many op- 
portunities to make or break the opinion that strangers 
may have with regard to photography. No matter 
how courteous he may be, or how careful, with regard 
to throwing cartons about; if he cannot make a good 
picture, he has lost another opportunity to leave a good 
impression of photography. Unless a beginner is 
equipped technically and artistically to make a good 
snapshot, he should not go through formalities, or in- 
convenience others, to get permission to make pictures. 

Let every beginner as he leaves for the seashore, 
lakes or mountains make a resolution to uphold the 
ethics of the practice of photography. In so doing, he 
will help build up the name of photography among 
those who know little about it, and he will also find 
that he will enjoy camera-work in full measure. This 
is worth while; isn’t it?” A. H. B. 
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Inaccuracies About the Pilgrims 


Many of our readers who are to visit Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, this summer, to attend the pageant that 
will be given in connection with the tercentenary of the 
Landing of the Pilgrims, will have read the history of 
that event in various books written on that subject. 
Unfortunately, not all the writers have made an effort 
to be accurate, and for the benefit of persons that desire 
to be well informed on the subject of the Pilgrims, I 
give herewith a number of interesting extracts from 
an article written by Frank H. Kasson for the Boston 
Transcript, in which he corrects a number of wrong 
impressions regarding that group of stout-hearted set- 
tlers of Plymouth, three hundred years ago. W. A. F. 


The poet Longfellow has set an example of inaccuracy 
in dealing with our Pilgrim ancestors, which has been 
widely followed. His charming poem, “The Court- 
ship of Myles Standish,” has been read by millions of 
his countrymen and doubtless accepted by great num- 
bers as gospel truth. Yet it has no historical basis. 
There is not a scintilla of evidence that the fearless 
captain, who was small of stature and red-headed, but 
every inch a soldier, had any desire to win the affec- 
tions of Priscilla Mullins. He was a very busy man 
during the first years at Plymouth. And, but for his 
wisdom, skill and heroic actions, there is little doubt 
that they would have all been murdered by wild sav- 
ages, who were not wholly restrained by Massasoit. 
It seems too bad that so brave and unselfish a man as 
Standish was, should now be paraded before his descend- 
ants as a rejected suitor. He and they deserve a better 
fate. 

The poet is no more accurate in dealing with him 
than he is in describing the marriage of John Alden 
and Priscilla. What a pretty bit of fiction it was to 
place Priscilla on a “‘milk-white steer,” when there was 
not a cow, nor a steer in all New England! And, by 
the way, John Alden was far too wise a man to have 
led his bride even one mile away through the woods, at 
the time they were married, unless armed men had 
attended them. 

But many are now writing about the Pilgrims, care- 
less or unmindful of facts which could be easily ob- 
tained. Frank R. Shipman, in his pageant, “The Pil- 
grim Way to Freedom,” offers a scene on Cole’s Hill, 
“the first week in March, 1621,” which is quite prettily 
put, but which is about as full of misstatements as it 
can well hold. He says: “A light snow covers the 
ground.” What basis is there for that statement? Of 
course, some winters, there has been snow, at Plym- 
outh, early in March. But this was a remarkably 
mild winter, which was a blessing to those starving, 
dying settlers. The records show rain on quite a num- 
ber of days. Thus, Dec. 21, “stormy and wet’; Dec. 
22, “still storming”; Dec. 26, “foul weather”; Dec. 29, 
“rainy”; Jan. 12, “began to rain about noon”; Jan. 
15, “it rained much all day”; Jan. 19, “at noon it 
rained”; Jan. 29-31, “frosty with sleet”; Feb. 4, “wet 
and windy”; Feb. 16, “‘frost’’; March 3, “towards noone 
warm and fayre weather; the birds sang in the woods 
most pleasantly”; then at one o’clock claps of thunder 
and at 2 p.m. “it rained very sadly till midnight’; 
March 7, “this day some garden seeds were sown.” 
These dates are all old style, and taken from that very 
informing book, ‘‘Mourt’s Relation.” As a matter of 
fact, I can find no record of any snowfall, after they 
reached Plymouth, that winter. Would they not have 
been more likely to chronicle a snowstorm than all 
these rain storms? Also, Cole’s Hill was very near 
-salt water for snow to remain on the ground, anyway. 

Priscilla sits “‘on a fallen log,” and Myles Standish 


Do you think there were logs about 
Cole’s Hill at that time? All that side hill was cleared 
ground, as well as eight acres on Burial Hill. Pictures 
of the early cabins along what they called “the street,” 
since known as Leyden Street, do not bear out that 
idea. - Had there been any loose logs as near as Cole’s 
Hill, how gladly would the Pilgrims have used them for 
fuel or in their cabins. Do you realise that every log 
for each of their cabins and every stick of firewood had 
to be carried in the arms or on the backs of men over 
forty rods? This “Mourt’s Relation” says: ‘Our 
greatest labour will be fetching of our wood, which is 
halfe a quarter of an English myle, but there is enough 
so farre off.” They had no horses or mules or oxen 
to do the heavy work. Everything had to be done by 
men. And by February only about eight men were 
left to cut firewood, to lug it to the cabins, to build 
fires, to do the cooking, to wash the clothing, to care 
for the sick, and to bury the dead. It was no small 
work to dig graves for all who died. I respectfully 
submit that Standish was too busy and active a man 
to sit idly on a log, and let his hand close over Pris- 
cilla’s whose father had died but two weeks before 
(Feb. 21), and the Captain’s wife, Rose Standish, on 
Jan. 29 (Old Style). This idea is wholly due to Long- 
fellow’s poem. And, remember, Indians had been seen 
in considerable numbers, but the Pilgrims could not 
get speech with them. It was March 22 before Massa- 
soit came to make a treaty of peace with Governor 
Carver. As the men were few, the Pilgrim women 
and girls were then in mortal fear of the Indians. So I 
neither think that Priscilla would have gone to Cole’s 
Hill alone that first week of March, nor that Standish 
would have left any logs there on the ground behind 
which skulking savages might conceal themselves. 


Photographic Books and Your Vacation 


ALTHOUGH the vacation-days are set aside for the 
sole purpose to relax and do as one pleases; neverthe- 
less, there are those who obtain rest and diversion 
through doing something unlike the regular duties of 
business. To some, a photographic text-book may 
appear to be uninteresting reading, especially in hot 
weather; but we are sure that many readers of PHoto- 
Era MaGazine will be eager to make the most of the 
vacation-leisure to learn more about the fascinating 
subject of photography. 

The vacation-days are at hand. Those of our 
readers who are planning an early departure for the 
sea-shore or the mountains should give a moment’s 
thought to the acquisition of one standard photo- 
graphic text-book. To meet this demand we have 
obtained a stock of standard books among which we 
have the following, ready for immediate delivery. 

Topsy and Turvy (with original animal-photo’s) by 
Carine and Will Cadby, $1.60; Photograms for the 
Year 1920, paper, $2.50, cloth, $3.50; The Commercial 
Photographer by L. G. Rose, $4.00; Photography and 
Fine Art by Henry Turner Bailey, $2.50; The Dic- 
tionary of Photography by E. J. Wall, F.R.P.S., $5.00; 
Photography—lIts Principles and Applications by Al- 
fred Watkins, $4.00; Professional Photography (two 
volumes) by C. H. Hewitt, $1.75; Photography Made 
Easy by R. Child Bayley, $1.50. 

To ensure prompt and satisfactory service, please in- 
clude cheque, money order, or express order with your 
letter and 15c. extra for postage to all points outside 
of New England. Address all orders direct to PHoto- 
Era Macazing, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


“on another log.” 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


The Nature of Light 


Witu the aid of charts, pictures, projections and 
light-rays, Prof. E. L. Chaffee gave an interesting 
lecture on visible and invisible light, at the Jefferson 
Physical Laboratory, Harvard University, May 25. 

Professor Chaffee demonstrated how easy it is to 
camouflage by the manipulation of colors, since it is in 
the nature of colors to reflect certain color-rays and 
conceal others. In one of these demonstrations, he 
focused a ray of light upon a large pasteboard and the 
letters ““H. U.”’ were seen on the board, and when he 
filtered the ray through another plate which changed 
the color, the ““H. U.”’ vanished and the letters “Phy. 
Lab.” appeared in their place. Both these groups of 
letters had been painted on the pasteboard; but they 
could be concealed or made visible by the use of the 
light. Similarly, one stream of light gave the impres- 
sion that the paper suspended in the air was pure 
white; but when another ray was focused on it, the 
picture of a horse that had. been painted on the paper 
became visible, whereas still another light gave visibility 
only to the paint that outlined the skeleton of the 
horse. These principles were applied by the camou- 
flage-divisions in the World War to conceal the identity 
of airplanes, searchlights subduing some of the colors 
and giving reality to other designs that otherwise were 
invisible. 

Light, as.defined by the speaker, is an electro- 
magnetic vibration. It is a wave. It is exactly the 
same nature as the X-ray, or the heat-wave, or the 
wireless-wave. The X-ray is the shortest; the ultra 
violet wave is a little longer; then comes the light-wave, 
beyond which the eye cannot see. If the eye could see 
longer, it could see the heat-wave and might also see 
the wireless-wave, which is of indefinite length. Or to 
put it in other words, for clearness, the lecturer said 
that if the light-waves were extended, they would be- 
come heat-waves, and it is the length of the light- 
waves that determines the colors. 

When people decided to wear dark clothes in the win- 
ter and white clothes in the summer, they applied to the 
science of dress a principle which scientists prove to be 
quite logical, and Professor Chaffee gave a demonstra- 
tion of it. Intense heat was developed in an appara- 
tus. When a piece of black paper was placed in front 
of the machine, it absorbed the heat so that it showed 
through in a deep red; but when a white paper was 
placed in front, there was no absorption and no dis- 
play of heat. 

’ Electric light projected through a prism showed all 
the colors of the rainbow on the sheet. A green glass 
cut out the violet and the red, whereas a purple glass let 
through the red and the violet only. Various colored 
objects, such as yarn, wool and minerals, were placed in 
the spectrum, and it developed that each reflected its 
own real color only in its own spectrum, showing black 
in all the others. How the artist may learn how to 
mix colors, which term isa misnomer, was also demon- 
strated by the mixing of various color-lights and pro- 
ducing new colors. 

Ultra-violet light does not come to earth from the 
sun in adequate quantities, though nature needs these 


rays, so it has been discovered that nature makes use 
of the chlorophyll, which is the green coloring-matter 
in plants, to accomplish with red light what otherwise 
would be produced by the ultra violet. 

Problems of this type were demonstrated and dis- 
cussed for more than an hour, bringing out many prin- 
ciples that were new and interesting to the audience. 


Duration of the Latent Image 


Att the theories hitherto advanced as to the nature 
of the latent image, formed by the action of light on 
the responsive sensitive film, are not convincing, but 
the investigations have presented facts which tend to 
the conclusion that the change produced is of a physi- 
cal character, that the impact of the light sets up a mo- 
lecular disturbance and dissociation is effected, and a 
new condition of equilibrium of the particles produced, 
states an investigator in the Photographic Journal. 

The phenomenon is akin to what takes place in 

phosphorescent bodies; that is, eventually the im- 
— dies down, and the film of silver emulsion, 
ike the phosphorising body, returns to the normal 
state it had before illumination. This phenomenon 
would tend, therefore, to support the view of the 
ultimate fading of the latent image. But investiga- 
tors, notably LeBon, have shown that more than eigh- 
teen months after exposure a gelatine plate may be 
made responsive to stimulation; that is, the excited 
molecules may be lashed up, as it were, from their 
tardiness and show that they are only quiescent. 

In the collodion process, where the image is super- 
ficial in contradistinction to the image in gelatine 
matrix, disappearance of the impression takes place in 
comparatively short time after exposure of the plate, 
so that there is a limit to interval of its development, 
but with gelatine films it cannot be asserted positively 
that the latent image is effaced by time. LeBon’s 
experiments would seem to substantiate the possibility 
at least that even a momentary impulse of light per- 
sists for a considerable period of time. The ultimate 
fading may be attributable to the impossibility of pre- 
serving the integrity of the original impact from extra- 
neous or associate film-influence militating against its 
continuance. 

The experience which has been reported relative to 
development of exposures made six months or more 
previously has been that the character of the image 
evolved by development, as compared with that upon 
freshly exposed plates of the same emulsion handled in 
the identical way, is in the direction of softer negatives 
than films developed a few hours after exposure. 

We cannot positively say, therefore, that the latent 
image ultimately disappears, but neither can we affirm 
that it is not impossible by action of some force to call 
again to energetic action the retarded dissociation. 

Time may have some effect upon the gelatine lock- 
up of the molecules. Gelatine perforce must get 
harder and more horny by influence of age; and some 
means might be devised to unlock the prison and give 
the cellmate freedom to act once more—to the kind 
impulse of extraneous assistance. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the twentieth of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Puoto-EraA MaGazine. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Tuts picture has so many good points that it is not 
open to very drastic criticism. Technically, it is about 
as perfect as could be made. The values in sky, land 
and water are all fairly good and the clouds of just the 
right strength to complement the landscape. From 
the viewpoint of composition, there are some improve- 
ments to be made. The space from top to bottom is 
divided into approximately equal parts, by the sky- 
line and distant shore-line. This is not easily reme- 
died. It is somewhat relieved, however, by the trees 
cutting across, a good feature in itself which should 
have been used to greater advantage by the use of a 
larger stop of careful focusing to give less sharpness to 
the distant shore and mountains. As a matter of fact, 


the skyline is as sharp as the foreground and trees. 
This sacrifices ail feeling of separation, or aerial per- 
spective. Another help would have been more exposure 
which would tend to lighten the belt of trees on the 
shore-line and modify the cutting-effect previously 
mentioned. All of this criticism is intended to im- 
prove the pictorial qualities of the picture as it stands. 
Not: knowing the surroundings, one cannot speak with 
certainty; but it would seem probable that a better 
composition might have been obtained by using the 
camera horizontally if the width of the plate or film 
would include sufficient amount of sky and foreground. 


E. H. WasHBurn. 


AUSTERE grandeur! The very shape of the print is in 
complete harmony with the long, straight lines of the 
composition. The tone-balance is achieved in black by 
the single trees in the foreground and the line of clus- 
tered trees in the near background. Likewise is the 
rifted snow in the mountains balanced by the clouds 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


further up. Finally, the mid-tones of the water and 
the mountains perfect the color-balance. 

It is regrettable that the one bare tree-trunk, just 
left of the center, was not done away with, leaving the 
surface of the water unmarred; and that the tree at 
the extreme right was not included in its entirety, thus 
doing away with the impression that its roots are 
buried somewhere in blank space. The bright white 
spots in the lower-right corner form another disturbing 
element. Y. Bruty 


Ir would be hyper-criticism to find fault with Mr. 
Dyer’s stately picture in the Canadian Rockies, which 
is offered in the May issue for critical consideration; 
but as this department is conducted for the benefit of 
those who wish to improve their work and, as I take it, 


- Mr. Dyer is quite willing that his picture should be 


criticised, I beg to offer the following suggestions. 
First, we must admire the dexterity and success with 
which the artist has screened, what I take the liberty 
to consider, real faults in the composition. Blot out, 
or imagine removed, the five trees in the foreground, 
including the two at the extreme right, and you will 
notice that the picture is composed of three distinct 
sections almost equal in size—namely, the sky, the 
mountains and the lake—relieved in a measure by the 
immediate foreground which is a fragment of the shore. 
Second, it would have been better had the artist made 
the tree, at the left, incline toward the right, rather 
than to the left. It would, perhaps, be too much to 


expect the artist to have remedied this difficulty by 
means of a rope or a wire, and forcibly directed this 
slender tree towards the middle of the picture. Perhaps, 
he might have chosen a different standpoint and thus 
avoided this minor fault. The tone-values of the 
picture appear admirably truthful, the water being 
lower in tone than the sky, and the immediate fore- 
ground still lower in tone, thus giving a fair degree of 
balance to the picture. Had the sky been blank (bald- 
headed) the picture would not have been so successful 
as itis. The artist has nevertheless succeeded in giving 
a good idea of the grandeur of this locality, and deserves 
credit for his deep appreciation of the beauty of the 
scene which he has pictured with more than ordinary 
success. Our hats off to him! E. H. S. 


Waterproof Album-Covers 


A caMERA has come to be regarded as an essential 
part of a camping-layout. Snapshots of members of 
the party with their trophies of the hunt, their catches 
of fish, and showing little details of camp-life, are 
prized for years afterwards. Many a valuable collec- 
tion of photographs has been ruined by rain in camp. 
A camp-album should have a waterproof cover. Book- 
binders, blank-book manufacturers, etc. are now using a 
pyroxylin-coated fabric for book-covers that is as 
watertight as a rubber-boot. A photograph-album 
bound in this material will protect camp photographs 
from rain. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Tue picture which first greets the eye, this month, 
is the “Maid of Marblehead,” an early New England 
maiden whose story is interestingly told by Raymond 
E. Hanson, the photo-pictorialist. In poetry and 
romance she is likely to rival Priscilla whom Long- 
fellow has invested with more myth than historical 
truth. 

Data: August, 10 a.m.; sunlight; 4 x 5 Korona 
camera; 9-inch Synthetic lens; at F/8; 8-time color- 
screen; 1/25 second; Orthonon plate; pyro; enlarged on 
Professional Cyko. 

The nature-studies by Kenneth Smith are the result 
of skill and considerable patience. The butterflies 
resting on flowers, Mr. Smith assures me, represent 
truthful incidents; well placed in the picture, the butter- 
fly on page 5 was not “placed” on the blossom by the 
artist, but alighted spontaneously. The arrangement 
on page 8 yields a notably novel and successful compo- 
sition, one butterfly (at the left) and the shadow of the 
other forming the base of an artistically-formed tri- 
angle. The humming-bird, page 6, is the result of 
rare technical skill, in that the fluttering wings of the 
tiny creature yielded to the great speed of the shutter. 

The work of the members of the B. Y. M. C. Union 
Camera Club has already been mentioned in compli- 
mentary terms in these pages, so that further reference 
would seem superfluous. In the current issue, Mr. 
Osborne may be said to have dealt fairly with the task 
assigned to him. All that remains for me to do is to 
supply the data of the fourteen pictures that accom- 
pany Mr. Osborne’s able review. 

“The Dancer’—page 10; August, 11 A.M.; sun; 
4.x 5 Soho camera; 8-inch Pinkham & Smith lens; stop, 
F/6; 1/50 second; Hammer D.C. Ortho; pyro, in tank; 
print, Velours Buff. 

“Brewer-Fountain at Night” —page 11; Boston Com- 
mon; November, 1920; 9 p.M.; 5 x 7 view-camera; 
94-inch Verito; stop, F/5.6; Wellington Anti-screen; 
M. Q.; exposure, one hour; print, Velours Black. 

“Gloucester Fishermen’ —page 12; August, 3.45 
p.M.; hazy; 8x 10 Soho camera; 8-inch P. & S. lens; 
stop, F/6; 1/50 second; Hammer D. C. Ortho; pyro, 
in tank; print, Velours Buff. 

“‘Bug-Eye’’—page 13; Sept., 10.30 a.m.; Hampton 
Roads, Va.; fair light; 4 x 5 Cycle Graphic; 6-inch 
Ross Homocentric; stop, F/16; 1/25 second; Orthonon; 
pyro; contact platinum print from enlarged negative 
on Seed 23 plate. 

“From the Shore-Path”—page 14; Sept., 9 a.m.; 
strong light; Ansco Speedex (2144 x 314); 314-inch B. 
& L. Tessar; stop, F/11; 1/25 second; Eastman roll- 
film; Rytol; enlarged Velours Black. An exemplary 
foreground-study. 

*“Mallard Duck’”—page 15; Ipswich Marshes; No- 
vember, early a.M.; good light; 1/1000 second; Stand- 
ard Orthonon; pyro, in tank; enlarged print on Artura 
Carbon Black. 

“Miss G,”—page 16; home-portrait; made about 
21% feet from south window; October 20, 4.30 P.M.; 
clear light outside; R. B. Graflex 314 x 414; 734-inch 
Protar VIIa; stop, F/6.3; 10 seconds; Wellington Anti- 
Screen plate; hydro, in tray; enlarged on Wellington 
Carbon with Port-Land lens. 

“Mr. Kiley”—page 17; indoor-portrait; October 1, 


1920; good light; 12-inch focus; 2 p.M.; 5 x 7 Wizard 
view-camera; P. & S.; stop, F/6; 2 seconds; Standard 
oO" plate; pyro-metol; enl. Defender Enlarging 
Argo 
“Nude-Study”—page 18; Jan., noon; dull morning- 
ms quick bulb-exposure; 614 x 81% studio-camera; 

B. & L. Tessar; stop, F/4.5; Cramer Hi-Speed; metol, 
Dockham formula; Artura Carbon Black; auxiliary 
nitrogen used with daylight. 

“Portrait” —page 19; made in B. Y. M. C. U. Cam- 
era Club rooms; March, 8 p.m.; Parallax light; 3 
seconds; 5 x 7 Korona view-camera; 12-inch Velostig- 
mat; stop, F/5.6; Cramer Inst. Iso; pyro; Artura Car- 
bon Black; enlarged with Verito lens. 

“Street in Albi, France’ —page 20; June, 9.45 a.m.; 
fair light; 1/25 second; Richard Verascope (4.5 x 
10.7 m.m.); 21-inch Tessar; stop, F/8; Eastman Extra 
PALC. Orthonon plate; pyro, in tank; enl. Eastman 

M.C 

21; Sept., noon; hazy 
light; 1/50 second; 314 x 414 Graflex; 81-inch Zeiss- 
Tessar; stop, F/8; 1/50 second; Film-Pack: Eastman 
Powders, in tank; enl. Wellington Bromide. 

Decorative Winter’ —page 22; Feb., 10 a.m.; good 
light; 1/30 second; 61-inch single lens (Seelig formula); 
at stop F/3.2; 3-time color-screen; Standard Ortho; 
pyro; Artura Carbon Black. 

“Evening on the Shawsheen”—page 23; made at 
Tewksbury, Mass.; August 6 P.M.; at sunset; 44 
second; 314 x 414 Graflex; 61-inch P. & S. lens; an, 
F/8; —— color-screen; Orthonon; pyro; Artura Car- 
bon 

The preceding fourteen pictures were awarded prizes 
at the members’ annual exhibit of the B. Y. M. C. U. 
Camera Club, Boston, Mass., held April 4-16, 1921, as 
follows: 

“The Dancer,” second prize, Genres. ‘‘Fountain at 
Night,” first prize, Miscellaneous. “Gloucester Fish- 
ermen,” second prize, Marines. “Bug-Eye,’’ first 
prize, Marines. ‘From the Shore-Path,’’ H. M., Land- 
scapes. “Mallard Duck,’ H. M., Miscellaneous. 
“Miss G.,”’ H. M., Portraits. “Mr. Kiley,” first prize, 
Portraits. “‘Nude-Study,” H. M., Genres. ‘‘Por- 
trait,” second prize, Portraits. “Street in Albi,” H. 
M., Miscellaneous. ‘‘Fisherman—Hangchow,”’ first 
prize, Genres. ‘Decorative Winter,” first prize, Land- 
scapes. “Evening on the Shawsheen,” second prize, 
Landscapes. 

Group by the Editor. Page 24. A picture without 
merit deserves no space. 

Though a literal portrayal of a pleasing scene, Mr. 
Waugh’s picture, page 26, shows an earnest apprecia- 
tion of attractive material, and has tastefully combined 
feminine beauty with nature’s charm. Instead of 
posing, the model conveys the movement of picking 
a flower. The technique leaves nothing to be desired. 
Data: 84-inch Zeiss-Tessar; stop, F/8; Standard 
Orthonon; pyro. The group of snow-covered asters, 
page 27, is a typical winter-effect. Data: Feb., 8 a.m.; 
fair light; lens used at stop F/16; 1/10 second; Stan- 
dard Orthonon. 

William Ludlum showed his patriotism by displaying 
the national emblem in front of his home, July the 
Fourth, a year ago. Taking the subject as a theme, 
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he wrote a short poem. The two appear on page 29. 
Reference to the American Flag, how it should be re- 
spected, has been made by the Editor, and will be found 
not far from this page. Data: July 4, 1920; 5 x 7 
Premo; 84-inch R. R. lens; used at F/8 (full opening) ; 
5 x 7 Stanley plate; pyro; contact Cyko point. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Kate Matruews has long been noted for her suc- 
cess in picturing child-life. Her illustration of a poem 
from Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Child’s Garden of 
Verse,” page 33, is capital. Unfortunately, in her de- 
sire to include the bed on which the child is sitting— 
necessitating the use of a short focus lens—the photog- 
rapher distorted the perspective. The omission of 
the nearer bed-posts may not have proved detrimental 
to the success of the composition. Data: June, 10 
A.M.; bright light, R. R. lens; 5 seconds; Seed 26 plate; 
pyro; print, Artura Iris C. 

“The Daily News,” page 34, speaks well for Geo. W. 
French's creative ability and artistic skill. The group 
dominates the interior in which there is no distracting 
object. The setting has been exceedingly well man- 
aged in this respect. The immediate foreground and 
the ceiling are low in tone—well tapered off. The 
readers are deeply concerned in the news, forming an 
admirable example of concentrated and _ protected 
interest. Data: August 16, 1920, 10 a.m.: sun out- 
side; 5 x 7 view-camera; 14-inch; B. & L. R. R. lens; 
stop, U. S. 16; 2 seconds; Standard Orthonon; pyro- 
print, Artura Iris. 

Hannah G. Myrick’s picture, page 35, is a home- 
scene, although the human interest is momentarily ab- 
sent. The room, though belonging to a camp in the 
woods, is generously and comfortably furnished, though 
not overcrowded with objects, and, with no bright 
spots to offend the eye, the total effect is harmonious 
and restful. Dr. Myrick’s camera-activity, merely 
as a diversion, began only about three years ago, since 
which time she has shown steady progress, and always a 
high degree of intelligence. Hence, in making this in- 
terior, she gave more time than really necessary, thus 
avoiding underexposure and consequent harshness 
and lack of detail. Data: camp situated in dense 
woods (New Hampshire); clear day; Sept. 2, 1914; 
Icarette C. (2144x314 in.); 34-inch Z. & L. Zeiss-Tessar 
Ice, F/4.5; stop, F/22; one hour (12.15 to 1.15 P.m.); 
fire was stirred up during the last few minutes of expo- 
sure; Rytol, 44 normal (19 minutes); enl. Enlarging 
Cyko Buff; M. Q. 


Beginners’ Competition 


C. Hitpesranp’s still-life, page 39, has much 
merit. The objects necessary for a tea are present 
and fairly well arranged, although it is not evident that 


‘the unlighted candle has anything to do with the affair, 


unless the repast is anticipated, when light, other than 
gas or electric, shall be available. It is possible that 
an arrangement other than the present one would have 
yielded a more pleasing result—the fewer objects the 
better, for the most effective and artistic still-life. 
The values are good. Data: March, 1921; bright light 
(about four feet from window); 4 x 5 Korona camera; 
6-inch Conly R.R. lens; at full opening; 6 seconds; 
Orthonon; M. Q.; print, Azo Grade E. 


Example of Interpretation 


TxovGH not so clearly defined as are most marine- 
views, Mr. Starr’s picture off the Maine coast. page 


36, is very satisfying. The data are interesting: 
Popular Pressman camera; stop, F/5.6; W. & W. K2 
color-screen; Standard Orthonon; 1/60 second; 6x9 
Cyko enlargement. 


Our Contributing Critics 


WHETHER the task set our assistant-critics will be 
found easy or difficult, is hard to say. Certainly, the 
picture presented for their consideration, page 42. is 
very attractive. Data: Scene on Yellowhead Lake, 
Lucerne, B.C.; June, 6.30 p.m.; bright light; Eastman 
4A (4x5); 61-inch R. R. lens: stop, F/8; 1/25 second; 
Eastman roll-film; pyro, in tank; print, Azo Hard. 


Boston’s Pictorial Wealth 


Ir is doubtful whether any American city can equal 
Boston, Massachusetts, in the character and wealth of 
camera-material for the photo-pictorialist at all seasons 
of the year. In summer, especially, the tourist- 
camerist, in search of charming views, will be repaid 
by a visit to the chain of parks that extend from Back 
Bay Fens to the Stony Brook Reservation, of which 
Riverway—which begins at the junction of Boylston 
Street, Audubon Road and Riverway Boulevard—offers 
camera-subjects, which have beauty and variety all 
their own. As one stands on Boylston Street, looking 
towards the three-arch bridge that spans the slow- 
moving waters, one obtains a pictorial theme that 
makes an instantaneous appeal by reason of its ex- 
quisite beauty. This particular scene is always beau- 
tiful, whether viewed early in the morning, late in _ 
the afternoon or even at noontime. The play of light 
and shadow produces a successive number of charming 
effects throughout the day. Even when seen by arti- 
ficial illumination, furnished by a powerful arc-light, 
nearby, this spot is a delight to the eye. As one passes 
slowly along the walk at the left and looks in almost 
any direction, including a portion of this quiet stream, 
one can see how innumerable attractive views come 
into being. The camerist now continues along this 
path, through the left and smaller arch of the bridge, 
and beholds new visions of beauty which change at 
every step. As one looks across the stream towards 
the north, one beholds the square tower of the Sears 
Memorial Church, which, together with the trees and 
bushes in the foreground, furnishes a series of inter- 
esting views. An attractive feature of the scenery in 
this locality is the numerous picturesque foregrounds 
furnished by the tall reeds, grasses and bushes that 
line the stream on each side, particularly the shore 
along which the pedestrian is now walking. River- 
way is noted also for the variety of beautiful trees that 
line the slope which extends as far as Aspinwall Avenue. 

The entire stretch, of about one-half a mile, along 
the walk described, with the stream and several arched 
bridges at the right, will supply so many charming 
views for the camera, that it is difficult to enumerate 
them. Suffice it to say, that appreciative and dis- 
criminating camerists can find material in this locality 
to keep them busy for a very long time. It is no 
exaggeration to say that one should be able to obtain 
at least several hundred artistic subjects which would 
be difficult to match in any of the beautiful parks that 
may be found in any of our large cities. In view of 
the rich and variegated coloring that marks the shores 
of Riverway in spring, summer and autumn, the 
Autochromist and Paget color-worker will find grateful 
subjects for the respective natural-color —. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


The Direction of the Eyes 


Grorce W. Harris, of Washington, the personal 
photographer of Ex-President Wilson, who held his 
position till the end—he may do so, even longer— 
introduced the Editor to a friend at one of the National 
Conventions, several years ago. An hour or so after 
this social amenity, Mr. Harris asked the “ Photo-Era 
man” how he liked his tall friend. ‘‘ Well; he is one of 
those men,” was the frank reply, ““who cannot look 
you squarely in the eye. All the time he was talking 
to me, his eyes were lowered in front of him. Not 
once did he raise them. That sort of a man doesn’t 
appeal to me.” “Now, see here, Mr. French,” Mr. 

rris retorted, bristling up, “the fault is all yours. 
Talk about a man not looking you squarely in the eye— 
if you keep wearing that ravishing Paris scarf-pin 
of yours, any man, even myself, will keep staring at it 
with admiration and envy. It is simply fascinating! 
Let me wear it for a while, and you'll have no trouble 
about people looking you squarely in the eye.” 

The bauble that threatened to queer one man’s 
character, was the head of Cleopatra of exquisite, 
artistic design and fashioned by a Paris jeweler. It 
was worn by the Editor from 1903 to 1920, but was 
lost by him last summer. It has not been recovered 
and, probably, never will be. 


All is Not Gold that Glitters 


Wate I approve and encourage a photo-salesman 
to into business for himself—provided, of course, 
he is thoroughly well equipped and has the necessary 
capital—I believe that he should also possess the right 
sort of personality and temperament. There are other 
requisites, such as business-integrity, a sense of fairness 
and of justice, foresight, patience and optimism. 

Not long ago, I met a young camerist who, while 
waiting for his purchase to be assembled and done up, 
strayed into the store-room where two clerks were 
checking the invoices of several large lots of chemicals 
that had just been unpacked and placed on the counter. 
Not thinking that he might be de trop, he remained a 
few minutes, when he happened to overhear that the 
cost-price of a certain compound he had just bought 
at eighty-five cents for a one-ounce bottle, was only 
forty cents. “Great Scott!’’ said he to himself, “that’s 
over one hundred per cent profit; I guess I’ll go into 
that business.” A well-known fixative of which six 
kegs were called off, he observed cost this profiteering 
firm three cents a pound, and he, poor soul, had just 
paid forty cents for five pounds! “‘Now; that’s sheer 
robbery,” he thought and, with this impression of 
extortion in his mind, he retired quietly, took his parcel 
of supplies, and left the store. 

He was resolved to enter the photo-supply business, 
throwing up his position as salesman in a well-known 
toy-store, at $25.00 a week. He had $800 laid up 
in the bank; was a successful salesman and, what was 
also important, an all-around photographic expert. 
On the following day, Saturday, he gave his employer 
the customary one week’s notice that he was going 
to leave. On the first day of his last week as a sales- 
man, he was called into the private office of the em- 


ployer who had always been a friend to him and who, 
in a kindly voice, asked him his reason for leaving. 
The clerk explained. The merchant smiled, saying 
that he happened to know that on most photographic 
supplies the discount to the dealer was about twenty- 
five per cent, and, as it cost him from 10 per cent to 
15 per cent to do business, 10 per cent profit was not 
much to boast of, unless he did a large volume of busi- 
ness. Then he took the young man into his confidence, 
declaring that he, himself, was'a “‘profiteer.” Dolls, 
for instance, that he bought for $2.00 each, at whole- 
sale, he retailed at $5.00; but he took pains to explain 
that some are accidentally broken and, what was worse, 
many are left on hand, being sold afterwards at less 
than actual cost. He also mentioned losses by bad 
accounts and, especially, overhead-expenses, including 
rent, express-charges, telephone, advertising, insurance, 
and depreciation of merchandise—all of which re- 
duced these “gigantic” profits to a net profit of 15 
per cent. There were also anxieties to be considered, 
and the uncertainty of business. Concluding this 
friendly talk, the toy-dealer said: “‘ You now go home 
every Saturday with $25.00 in your pocket, while I 
cannot always draw what I need out of the bank, and 
carry home with me all the worries of the business. 
Think it over before you decide to make the change; 
but go to it, if you are sure you can better yourself.” 

The result of this talk was that the salesman changed 
his mind and continued to sell toys in a store where 
he received good treatment and had fair prospects 
for advancement. 


A Loyal Statesman 


Rew S. Baker, proprietor of the popular photo- 
supply store in Washington, D.C., sent me the fol- 
lowing amusing episode that occurred in his store 
recently, when a well-known Republican senator came 
to make a purchase for a member of his family. “I 
am not sure of the name,” he said, “‘but it’s G. O. P. 
paper I have been asked to get. Please give me a 
dozen of 4x5 size.” Mr. Baker replied that it most 
likely was D. O. P. that he wanted. ‘‘Excuse me,” 
remarked the American statesman, smilingly. ‘You 
see, the mistake is only natural,” at which both cus- 
tomer and merchant broke into hearty laughter. 


There Are Others 


Pooro-Era Macazine: Your managing-editor 
seems to take it amiss that his name, Wilfred, is some- 
times wrongly spelled. Now, the surname of one of 
America’s finest photo-pictorialists, Wm. E. Mac- 
naughtan, is so frequently distorted, that it’s hard to 
tell whom is meant. I’ve seen his name printed vari- 
ously, McNaughton, Macnaughton, MacNaughton and 
McNoughton. Friend Eickemeyer has a similar fate. 
So, cheer up! By the way, that’s a good pun you made 
on the name of Dr. C. E. K. Mees of Kodak fame. 

K. F. A. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


J. W. L.—With regard to dissolving one- 
quarter pound of sodium carbonate and one 
half pound of sodium sulphite crystals, we 
would say that you can dissolve these chemicals in 
a quart of hot water; and when it has become cold it 
will not crystallise out. 

C.0.H—The value of your used photo- 
graphic outfit is a difficult matter to decide. Our 
suggestion would be for you to visit a number of deal- 
ers who carry used cameras and lenses and note what 
they charge for an outfit such as yours. Also, you 
may see an advertisement in the photographic maga- 
zines that may be of assistance. Often, you will do 
better to insert an advertisement yourself and name 
the price that you consider to be fair. Usually,' the 
price is considerably less than the regular price of a 
new outfit; but if you happen to find some one who is 
eager to obtain an outfit such as yours you may not be 
obliged to suffer a very great loss. 

Ss. B.—For popular sale, glossy postcards 
are best. Of course, there are exceptions; but in 
most cases the public likes a “shiny” postcard of 
views, buildings and points of interest in a town or 
city. There are those who appreciate and admire a 
well-finished sepia or semi-mat card; but their sale is 
somewhat limited when compared to the general popu- 
larity of the glossy postcard. 

P. M. T.—Acquire proficiency with the rapid 
rectilinear lens before attempting to master an 
anastigmat. We understand that you are planning 
to purchase an anastigmat lens for your new camera. 
As we have already suggested, before you make the 
change convince yourself that you can make good 
pictures with the present equipment. You will ob- 
tain better results with the anastigmat. By all means, 
get an anastigmat; but not before you can use it to 
advantage. 

F. C. K—Optical glass is affected to a greater 
or lesser degree by light and atmospheric con- 
ditions. Some glasses are more sensitive than others. 
As a rule, the anastigmat lenses are apt to be affected 
more than cheaper lenses because high-grade lenses 
receive a higher polish. It must be remembered that 
highly polished optical glass closely resembles highly 
polished steel in that light and moisture cause corro- 
sion. In some cases, lenses that are protected care- 
fully never show discoloration or other defects—even 
after years of service. The photographer should see 
to it that his lens is always capped or otherwise pro- 
tected from light and moisture when it is not in use. 
You should never leave a camera and its lens exposed 
to direct sunlight, for by so doing you may not only 
fog the unexposed plates or films, but cause serious 
damage to the lens. 

W. O. C.—There are three general types of 
lens-construction mentioned in lens-catalogs. 
An unsymmetrical lens is one whose front or back com- 
bination, usually, may not be used alone. A symmetri- 
cal lens is one which permits the use alone of either 
front or back combination. As a rule, both are of 
the same focus. A convertible lens is one in which the 
front combination is of a different focus from that 
of the back combination—thus giving three focal 


lengths in thesamelens. To illustrate: an unsymmet- 
rical lens might be of 6-inch focus only; a symmetrical 
lens of 6-inch and 12-inch focus; and a convertible lens 
of 6-inch, 9-inch and 14-inch focus. 

S. D. O.—Whether or not the use of F/3.5 
anastigmat lenses is to be advised generally is 
a debated question. The great speed of the 
lens permits exposures to be made under conditions 
which would render slower lenses useless. On the other 
hand, how many times does the average amateur- 
photographer attempt to make pictures under condi- 
tions which an F/6.3 or F/4.5 lens would not take 
care of efficiently? When all is said and done, the 
advisability of using an F/3.5 lens is a question to be 
decided by the individual. An important factor in the 
decision should be the ability of the amateur to use 
such a lens successfully. 

W. K. B.—A shutter-speed of 1/300 of a second 
will stop all ordinary moving objects. Without 
a doubt the focal-plane shutter is the most efficient for 
high-speed photography. However, successful diving. 
running, baseball, football and airplane pictures have 
been made with a between-the-lens shutter working at 
a maximum speed of 1/300 of a second. In making 
speed-pictures with a between-the-lens shutter the 
photographer should select his angle of view carefully, 
so as to avoid having the subject pass the camera at 
right angles. 

C. K. O.—Most shutters may vary in speed if 
turned on their sides or inverted. This possibil- 
ity should not be overlooked, particularly when en- 
gaged in making important pictures. The variation 
may not be very great, and probably in most cases 
the camerist would experience no trouble. If roller- 
blind or focal-plane shutters are being used it is well to 
make sure that the tension-spring has been tightened 
sufficiently to close the shutter—no matter in what 
position it may be held. 

J. H.—Development of negatives by the glass- 
positive methods. Make your glass-positive by 
contact, as you would a lantern-slide or window-trans- 
parency, and from that make as many negatives as 
you wish. If you wish to make enlarged negatives, 
first make an enlarged positive in the enlarging camera 
by any of the light-sources that are popular and effec- 
tive. Many professionals make these enlarged positives 
by direct daylight—a very simple matter—and from 
these enlarged positives make contact negatives. 

J. S—Drying unwashed negatives and prints 
after fixing is not to be recommended, unless this is 
done in a darkened room. Without going deeply into 
the chemistry of the matter, we should say that plates 
or prints that have been fixed but have not been 
properly washed should not be exposed to bright light 
to dry and, after a lapse of many hours, thoroughly 
washed in the hope of removing every trace of hypo. 

The way is to proceed as advised and then to wash 
them for many hours, as long as they need light. 

Our suggestion would be to dry them in a darkened 
room and afterwards wash them thoroughly in ordinary 
light; because hypo, remaining in the film, will be 
acted upon by bright light and affect the print or nega- 
tive, more or less. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
: and Conventions are solicited for publication 


Our Flag 


Love of country, patriotism, are pictured in the 
emblem that is dearest to the heart of every true 
American—his Flag. Mr. Ludlum, in his expressive 
poem and picture shown elsewhere in this issue, illus- 
trates this noble sentiment in an impressive way. It is 
strange that a thing that we revere so deeply, that is 
so sacred, should not be treated with more respect 
than it is. The Stars and Stripes is used largely as a 
symbol of business and trade, and to such a degree that 
the beautiful emblem is cheapened. We all know that 
when a thing is used to excess, lightly and without 
meaning, it loses much of its interest and personal 
appeal. Let the American Flag be displayed on 
patriotic, significant occasions, such as Washington's 
Birthday, Lincoln’s Birthday, Inauguration Day, 
Memorial Day, Flag Day, the Seventeenth of June 
and the Fourth of July, which suggest American liberty, 
and the right and privileges of a free nation. If a 
business-house wants to display a banner from its 
flagpole on other days, let it be its own personal flag— 
an emblem of business-enterprise. To be effective, 
such a flag should bear a design that is at once original 
and appropriate. Moreover, the design of a flag— 
the personal, copyrighted property of the business- 
firm—can be utilised in its advertising-propaganda and 
serve as a mark of identification—which, like a trade- 
mark, can be recognised by all the moment it is seen. 
Then, on festal days, the American Flag can also be 
displayed and the two flags shown side by side, or one 
above the other. Of course, Federal and State build- 
ings are privileged to fly the national emblem at all 
times. The custom of displaying the American Flag 
at half-mast from public buildings, or elsewhere, on the 
death of a prominent and worthy American citizen— 
as a token of respect—is commendable, and should be 
continued. But to use our sacred emblem for adver- 
tising-purposes, and for senseless decoration—as seen in 
barber-shops, shoe-blacking places, fruit-stands, at 
picnics, sporting-events, promiscuous outings and 
merry-makings, is reprehensible and ought to be made a 
Federal offense. 

Let every patriotic American business-man and 
citizen think this over. 

A, 


Honoring the American Flag 


In referring to the observance of Flag Day, June 14, 
the Boston Transcript was moved to exclaim—“The 
flag flies for Flag Day. Good! It is a fine institution, 
this annual honor to the banner of our country. And 
every day until the next Flag Day comes around, and 
every day thenceforward and forevermore, let the 
Stars and Stripes be in your heart.” 


Italy Honors George Eastman 


We learn from Rochester, N.Y., that Rolando 
Ritchie, Italian Embassador to the United States, has 
conferred upon George Eastman the order of the 
Crown of Italy, at the request of King Victor Em- 


manuel, in recognition of Mr. Eastman’s personal 
achievements in giving to the world useful inventions 
and, by his own exertion, rising from obscurity to fame. 
In thus becoming a Knight of the Italian Crown, Mr. 
Eastman’s philanthropy is also recognised, for he has 
given most liberally, not only to institutions of learn- 
ing, but without stint to charitable enterprises of a 
worthy nature. The ceremony of presenting Mr. East- 
man with this Italian decoration took place at 
Rochester, June 12, after an enthusiastic reception had 
been given to the Italian envoy, attended by the 
Italian people of Rochester, on the occasion of the 
unveiling a captured Austrian field-piece. 


Our Editorial Page 


ANSWERING several inquiries, I wish to state that, 
without one single exception, every word on the Edi- 
torial page of PHoro-Era Macazine, for the past 
fourteen years, has been written by its Managing- 
Editor, Wilfred A. French, Ph.D., ever since he be- 
came prominently identified with the publication, 
January, 1907. Even in the summer of 1909, when Mr. 
French went to Europe to attend the International 
Photographic Exposition, at Dresden, he saw to it that 
the Editorial page was filled exclusively with matter 
from his pen. This may be regarded as a record in 
photographic journalism. Others on the editorial 
staff, besides Mr. French, prepare and edit literary 
and pictorial material; but to him exclusively is left the 
Editorial page. 

A. H. Bearpstey, Publisher. 


Francis O. Libby’s Show at Boston 


Tue exhibition of prints by Francis Orville Libby, 
of Portland, Maine, which was held in the art-gallery 
of the Society: of Arts and Crafts, Boston, Mass., 
June 1-15, was brilliantly successful. A finer demon- 


* stration of the artistic possibilities of the gum-process 


has never been seen in the rooms of the Society. It 
seems as if Mr. Libby could not have chosen a better 
medium to express his eminent artistic qualities— 
atmospheric perspective, sense of proportion, imagina- 
tion, mystery and poetic feeling. These attributes were 
noticeable in the forty examples of Mr. Libby’s work, 
but were specially pre-eminent in “Mt. Adams”; 
“The Portal” (Ionic colonnade); ‘The Lake,” and 
other subjects. The artist’s power of imagination was 
impressively illustrated in a series of three views of 
Niagara Falls, each giving but a portion of the wide 
stretch of the cataract and, in this manner, conveying a 
more vivid impression of the power and grandeur of the 
falls. Another feature of Mr. Libby’s artistic equip- 
ment is his versatility in the selection and treatment of 
his various subjects. He suits his style to the character 
and mood of his theme. Thus, “The Lake’—‘A 
Decoration” (No. 21) is expressed with all the airiness, 
delicacy and grace that the subject demands—and re- 
ceives from an artist of a flexible and adaptable mind, 
as is Mr. Libby’s. In each of the prints shown—gums 
in various appropriate and convincing tones—purple, 
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warm black, brown and sepia—the soulful personality 
of the artist was dominant, giving the beholder an 
insight into the nature and purpose of the author of 
these masterful creations. 

Among the art-critics of Boston, none was more 
enthusiastic than Mr. Downes of the Boston Transcript, 
from whose review of Mr. Libby’s exhibition we quote 
the following: “His employment of the gum-process in 
the making of landscapes is marked by a distinct 
artistic intention in each instance, and the best of his 
works are in the nature of impressions, with personality 
back of them, quite devoid of the soulless literalism 
that was formerly associated with photography. A 
notable group composed of three prints of Niagara Falls 
illustrates this point; these pictures are not merely 
descriptive or illustrative, but seek to give, and to 
some extent succeed in giving, the general impression 
of vastness, power and irresistible movement that one 
receives in contemplating this mighty spectacle. And 
it is worth noting that this is gained, not from com- 
prehensive ‘views’ of the falls, taking in everything 
within the range of vision, but from chosen segments 
of the cataract, which leave something to the imagi- 
nation.” 

Many of the prints shown here have been hung at the 
salons of Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Montreal, 
Toronto, London and Copenhagen, of which institutions 
Mr. Libby is a member, being also a master-craftsman 
of the Society of Arts and Crafts, Boston, U.S.A. 


Camerists on Tour 


To what extent photography stimulates travel in 
this country and abroad is shown by members of 
various camera-clubs who are already beginning to 
tour America and Europe. Among these fortunate 
camerists is Charles G. Wells, member of the Boston 
Y. M. C. U. Camera Club, who, with his sister, is now 
enjoying a two months’ tour to Arizona and Colorado. 
His itinerary includes a three weeks’ sojourn at Estes 
Park, which is famous for its magnificent situation and 
beautiful scenery. Mr. Wells intends also to visit 
and photograph the Grand Canyon of Arizona, and 
several others of our national parks. Being a skilled 
and experienced photographer, Mr. Wells is expected 
to return with a large collection of successful camera- 
efforts and mental souvenirs. 


Cleveland Photographic Society 


Tur Cleveland Photographic Society has moved from 
1110 Huron Road to better and more commodious 
quarters situated at “The Towers,”’ 610614 Euclid Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio. A modern darkroom and pro- 
jection-printing facilities, as well as a fully-equipped 
studio for the use of members, will soon be provided. 

The Cleveland Photographic Society is affiliated with 
the Associated Camera Clubs of America, and receives 
the print-and-slide exhibits sent out by the Associated 
Clubs, which, together with local exhibits, are hung on 
the exhibition-panels for criticism by members. Be- 
sides, there is a regular program of an educational char- 
acter covering all the branches of photography— 
printing in different mediums; lanternslide-making; 
photo-chemistry ; projection-printing; sepia-toning; pic- 
torial composition; lens-optics, and other subjects of 
practical interest to amateur-photographers. 

There are also two classes in studio-portraiture with 
professional photographers as instructors. 

Max E. Reuter, 
Secretary. 


The Maid of Marblehead 


Tuis picture, which appears on page 2, also on the 
front-cover, of this issue, was exhibited at Raymond E. 
Hanson’s show, at the Arts and Crafts Society's rooms, 
Boston, Mass., last April, and was greatly admired. 
Mr. Hanson sold a number of copies in the form of an 
11x 14 print, trimmed to 9 x 14 according to the require- 
ments of the composition, and mounted with wide 
margins on a white board. The price is $6.00. Any- 
one who desires to obtain a copy of this delightful his- 
torical picture of a maiden whose history is more 
extended and interesting than that of Priscilla, will 
please address Raymond E. Hanson, North Wilming- 
ton, Mass., U.S.A. 


Dr. Dwight L. Elmendorf 


Dr. Dwicut L. ELtmenporr, this veteran photog- 
rapher, world-traveler and lecturer—also well known 
to the early workers by his photographic classic, pub- 
lished twenty-one years ago, on the subject of the 
making and coloring of lantern-slides—entertained the 
members of the New York Camera Club, recently, with 
a lecture, entitled “Fifty Years Behind the Camera.” 
The talk was all the more interesting, because it was 
illustrated by original lantern-slides prepared and 
colored by Dr. Elmendorf. Among these lantern-views 
were pictures which Mr. Elmendorf had made in vari- 
ous parts of the world, where he has traveled, and aiso a 
number of New York City, made as far back as 1878. 

There are few camera-clubs in this country, to-day, 
that have had the rare opportunity to be entertained by 
members who are veteran photographers, and who have 
seen and accomplished as much as Dr. Elmendorf. 


A Word from Turin, Italy 


TurovuGH the courtesy of Mr. Herbert B. Turner, 
we are able to quote a few lines from a letter that he 
received from Dr. Theodorico Morra, Turin, Italy. 
Dr. Morra is a subscriber of PHoto-Era MaGazine 
and a personal friend of Mr. Turner’s. 

In speaking of photographic conditions in Italy at 
the present time, Dr. Morra says, “It is almost im- 
possible to obtain Kodak goods here. On the con- 
trary, the shop-windows are filled with German cam- 
eras and a few French ones. The Ica camera, like 
mine, exactly the same model with Tessar F/4.5, is 
everywhere priced at 885 Italian lire. Also, for films, 
plates, accessories, chemicals, nothing but German 
goods are to be found.” It is evident that Italy 
is going through a photographic reconstruction-period 
no less important than that of her political life. 


Is a Photograph a Graven Image? 


A NEw interpretation of Exodus 20:4 has come to 
light through the state department and its denial of the 
appeal of Carl W. Johnson of Chicago. According to 
the Bible, Exodus 20:4, we read, “Thou shalt not make 
unto thee any graven image or any likeness of any- 
thing that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth 
beneath, or that is in the water under the earth.” 

It seems that Mr. Johnson wished to go to Norway 
and Sweden as a missionary and, naturally, he was 
obliged to obtain a passport to which the regulations 
require that his photograph be attached. Apparently, 
the passage in Exodus was sufficient reason for him to 
refuse io have his picture made and duly attached to 
his passport. The local passport-office refused to con- 
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sider his application without the necessary photograph. 
Mr. Johnson applied to the state department at Wash- 
ington; but the ruling of the local passport-office was 
upheld. Then, Mr Johnson made an appeal directly 
to Secretary Hughes; but without success. Hence, the 
net result of Mr. Johnson’s appeal is a ruling to the 
effect that persons with religious scruples against hav- 
ing their photographs made cannot obtain passports to 
travel abroad. 

To say the least, this incident is interesting and we 
wonder, speaking of photographs, why a painting or a 
statue does not come under the ban of this verse in Exo- 
dus. Obviously, we intend to begin no religious dis- 
cussion; but merely to point out a rather unusual 
interpretation of the religious status of a photograph. 


Officers of the Portland Camera Club 


Ar the recent annual meeting of the Portland Camera 
Club the following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year; president, E. Roy Munroe; vice-president, 
Roger Paul Jordon; secretary-treasurer, C. M. Jaquith; 
print-director, J Ludger Rainville; lantern-slide direc- 
tor, Wallace C. Skillin; membership-committee, 
Charles L. Hutchinson, F. D. Sampson and Harvard 
L. Armstrong. The club is to be congratulated upon 
the acquisition of such experienced, capable and enthu- 
siastic officers. 


Exhibition by Clara E. Sipprell 


Miss Ciara E. Stpprewu of 70 Morningside Drive, 
New York, gave an exhibition of pictorial photographs 
at the studio of Mary Cobb Wilson, 33 East 57th Street, 
New York, from May 17 to May 24, 1921, the display 
consisting of about fifty examples of portraiture, land- 
scapes and illustrations. 


A Letter That We Appreciate 


PUBLISHER OF PHoto-ErRA MAGAZINE: 

I enclose cheque for renewal of my subscription. 
It is without a doubt the best value for one’s money on 
either side of the Atlantic Ocean. If a person has got 
anything in him or her, PHoto-Era MaGazine will 
bring it out. Everybody cannot be high-class pic- 
torialists, but a constant perusal of your magazine will 
enable anyone to become better. It teaches you to 
enjoy other people’s pictures and to see beauty in 
everything. In short, it gives a soothing effect to 
hearts and minds that might otherwise become hard 
and bitter through the hard knocks of a material world. 

I wish the best of luck to all connected with PHoro- 
Era MaGazIne. 

Yours respectfully, 


Witrrep Hitron. 
Apponaua, R.I. 


Toronto Photo-Exhibition 


Tue Thirtieth Annual Exhibition of photographic 
prints of the Toronto Camera Club, Toronto, Canada, 
will take place from August 27 to September 10. 
Entry-blanks which contain all necessary information 
may be obtained from the secretary of the Exhibition- 
Committee, J. R. Lawson, 2 Gould Street, Toronto, 
Canada. This promises to be an unusually important 
show, being international in character, and interested 
exhibiturs should make immediate preparation, as time 
in the summer passes very rapidly with camerists. 


An Unfortunate Coincidence 


May 28, 1921. 
Epitor Proto-Era MaGazine: 

In your recent May number I noticed an article 
headed “Watch for this Impostor” in the Events of 
the Month column. On reading the article through, I 
saw that the description tallied to myself even to the 
bald spot, with the exception of one initial and height; 
am only five feet four inches. Also hail from Cali- 
fornia. I wonder if something couldn't be mentioned 
in your magazine that I am not the person referred to 
in your article, and a lot of my Eastern friends may 
think that I am the person referred to, for after the 
Armistice I was stationed in the Middle West, particu- 
larly in Ohio. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Harry A. Erickson, 
Capt. Air-Service Reserve. 


(We are glad to print Mr. Harry A. Erickson’s letter 
in full and to express our regret that our well-inten- 
tioned effort to protect our readers should have re- 
sulted in such an embarrassing and annoying coinci- 
dence. However, do not forget that A. Erickson is still 
at large and eager to work upon the credulity of un- 
suspecting 


Frederick B. Taylor 


Many of our readers will learn with regret of the 
passing away, at Saranac Lake, New York, of Frederick 
B. Taylor. For a number of years, he has been afflicted 
with an incurable disease. In spite of much suffering 
and the knowledge that he could never get weil again, 
he accepted his lot with fortitude and without com- 
plaint. Mr. Taylor, as many know, was an enthusi- 
astic amateur photographer. He was a contributor to 
Puoto-Era Macazine and to other photographic 
publications. His interest in this direction was main- 
tained to the very last. His wife and son survive 
him and to them we extend our sincere sympathy. 


Dr. Brinkman’s Lightning-Picture 


TuHrovuGH an unfortunate misunderstanding the edi- 
torial] comment and data for Dr. Brinkman’s interesting 
picture of a flash of lightning, page 282 of the June 
issue, was omitted. We hasten to make amends. The 
picture is remarkable in that the electrical discharge 
took a horizontal instead of the ordinary vertical form. 
Luckily, if not partly by design, the arrangement of the 
masses is effective and pleasing. Data: Rocky Moun- 
tains; September, 10.30 p.m.; 3.x 514 Rochester cam- 
era; Turner-Reich anastigmat; stop, F/8; exposure 
by flash of lightning itself; film-pack. Dr. Brinkman 
says, “It was my first attempt at making lightning- 
pictures.” 


Fulsome Praise 


A.—‘‘How did you like Hazy’s show at the Macbeth 
Gallery?” 

B.—‘‘Admirable; I assure you.” 

A.—‘‘You don’t seem very enthusiastic.” 

B.—‘‘Why, yes—tickled to death. It was awfully 
good—best I ever saw in all my life! I’m crazy about 
it. Had the time of my life, and am dying to go 
again!” 

A.—‘‘Now you're talking!” 

Fulsome praise? ‘“‘Foolsome,” would be better. 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 


WE never before, perhaps, quite realised the pene- 
trating importance of coal. Daylight is the only safe 
and unextravagant medium to print by, nowadays. 
Even electricity is being rigorously curtailed, and gas 
is still more stringently rationed. Our streets, too, 
grow darker, and there are rumors that if the coal- 
strike is not settled soon, our clocks will be put forward 
yet another hour. 

The Photographic Fair luckily got through with 
flying colors, and scored its usual success, before condi- 
tions became as unpleasant as they are now. We 
visited it near the end, and it seemed more crowded 
than ever. All the old-established firms had their 
usual stands, and there were many novelties among the 
exhibits. Messrs. Houghton’s new-pattern aluminium 
“Ensignette” certainly is a very capable little instru- 
ment. Accustomed to the old model, which always 
seemed heavy for its size, one was surprised at the 
extreme lightness of the new-pattern cameras. Feath- 
erweight describes them really quite accurately. They 
are made in two sizes and give pictures 134 x 3 inches, 
and 1§ x 2} inches. A wonderfully compact folding 
reflex camera is shown by Messrs. Newman and Guar- 
dia, the makers of exclusively high-class apparatus. 
It makes pictures 314 x 214 inches and can be fitted 
with interchangeable lenses available for different-sized 
objects with the same camera-extension. Although it 
is a folding camera, it is so well constructed that, when 
open, it feels like a solid box. We entered the Kodak 
darkroom and witnessed a demonstration of this firm’s 
new Eastman Projection-Printer. It is, indeed, en 
enlarging-made-easy method for those who work on a 
large scale and can afford the price of the apparatus 
which is £120. The picture—of whatever size up to 
30 x 40 inches—is always in focus. It is thrown on a 
flat table with the light overhead, so that any masking 
that has to be done during exposure, which is by foot- 
treadle, can be carried out with ease and exactness. 

Mr. Percy G.R. Wright, for many years advertising- 
manager to Messrs. Houghton, was at the show, but 
more as an onlooker than in old days, now he has re- 
linquished for the last three years his post, and entered 
the business of Messrs. Adams Brothers and Shardlow. 
He showed us some striking examples of color-printing 
for advertising-purposes made by his firm. They were 
very modern in conception and execution. Messrs. 
Dallmeyer’s show of modern lenses was quite com- 
prehensive. There were on view all the latest patterns 
of kinematograph and ordinary photographic lenses 
made by this progressive firm, among which most in- 
terest was centered on the new “‘Pentac” anastigmat, 
which works at F/2.9. This instrument is, of course, 
designed for kinematograph-work, and is approximately 
fifty per cent more rapid than the lenses usually fitted, 
which is a great advantage, especially as the extreme 
aperture has been obtained without loss of definition. 

Messrs. Wellington and Ward, makers of plates, 
papers and films, are organising what should be a suc- 
cessful professional competition for the “most Beauti- 
ful Portraits of Ladies.” They offer £1,000 in prizes, 
as follows: 

_ Ist prize, £300 to the photographer; £200 to the 
sitter. 


_ 2nd prize, £200 to the photographer; £100 to the 
sitter. 

3rd prize, £150 to the photographer; £50 to the sitter. 

The prizes are offered for beautiful photographs, 
not necessarily photographs of beautiful women. This 
is very clever, as all customers are encouraged to try 
their luck if they have faith in the photographic skill 
of their particular professional photographer; for, how- 
ever plain they may be, they have the comforting 
assurance that their man has only to make the finest 
print sent in, to capture the first prize, quite apart 
from the good looks portrayed. So it should lead to 
much fresh work for the studios, and even those photog- 
raphers who do not win a prize will have materially 
benefited by the scheme. The public dearly loves a 
“sporting-chance,”’ and in this combination-competi- 
tion, shared by the sitter and the camera-man, it seems 
that there are just the elements to attract many women 
who only want an excuse for having a new portrait 
made. 

Mr. George Moore is publishing a book which is to 
contain a photograph of himself. This may sound 
commonplace to those who know this gifted author; 
but Mr. Moore’s fantastic idea is that the original for 
the reproduction shall be a daguerreotype of himself 
as a “dear little boy with his thumb in his belt,”” who 
was lithographed in the sixties just before going to a 
Catholic school. On this nail Mr. Moore has hung 
half his preface, and photography comes in for some 
hard hits. Mr. Moore is such a craftsman for words, 
and his style is such a miracle of artistic expression, 
that, even if we disagree with his matter, we can enjoy 
what from any less gifted writer might, perhaps. have 
ruffled our feathers. Talking of the camera, he ex- 
poses his ignorance of its modern developments by 
some amusing statements such as “If we learn any- 
thing from a photograph it is the apprehension of the 
ugly; for, photography being strictly circumstantial, 
the ugly is uglier in the plate than in Nature.”” And 
again “. . . its eye is not sensitive to color or mod- 
eling; it cannot stress or soften a line, transpose, add 
to or omit; for it is without the magic of touch. . . .” 

The Royal Academy, our most important official 
painter-show, is open. It has generally been looked 
upon as behind the times, but it seems as if a new spirit 
is moving, for the number of pictures accepted has been 
far less than usual, and those hung are given more 
space. But in spite of these signs of grace, we failed 
to find any examples of the most modern develop- 
ments in painting. This show undoubtedly has a 
marked effect on photographers and photography, and 
we could not help thinking that photography has exer- 
cised an influence on some of the painters represented. 


To Use Portrait-Attachment and Ray-Filter 
Boru portrait auxiliary lens and the ray filter may be 
used at the same time with the 214 x 314 or smaller East- 
man attachments. From a piece of rather heavy gal- 
vanised iron plate cut a key, 1x 13/16 inches. By 
inserting this in two slots of outside cell ring, ray-filter 
glass can be removed and laid on top of portrait at- 
tachment lens—the ring of this cell must, of course, 
be removed too—and then kept in place with a few turns 
of the ring. H. Kroentne. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


TeLEPHOTOGRAPHY. By Cyril F. Lan-Davis, F.R.P.S. 
Second edition, revised by Lionel Barton Booth, 
M.A., F.R.A.S. 12mo, 116 pages, including alpha- 
betical index. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00. New 
York, U.S.A.: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921. 


The outstanding feature of the telephoto-lens is its 
power to give large direct pictures of distant objects. 
A mountain twenty miles away appears insignificant 
in an ordinary photograph. A telephotograph of the 
mountain may be made from the same standpoint, 
showing it thirty times as large as before. The tele- 
photo-lens stands, in fact, in the same relation to an 
ordinary lens that a telescope does to the unaided eye. 
Details which are quite invisible to an observer, can be 
plainly shown on a telephotograph. The above- 
mentioned little work is intended for the use of tele- 
photographers, imparting the rudimentary knowledge of 
this important and interesting class of photography. 
The beginner is made acquainted with various types of 
telephoto-lenses, either complete, or in the negative 
form to be attached to a standard anastigmat lens. 
Other chapters are devoted to the application of the 
telephoto-lens; the photography of near as well as 
distant objects; the correct length of exposure; per- 
spective in the pictorial results, telemicrography, and 
photography of butterflies at rest, which, as everybody 
knows, are difficult to approach. 


Tue Sitver Bromipe Gratin or PHotoGrapuic EMUL- 
sions. By A. P. H. Trivelli and S. E. Sheppard. 
Octavo, 143 pages, including complete alphabetical 
indexes, profusely illustrated with photographs and 
diagrams. Cloth, $2.50. New York, U.S.A.: D. 
Van Nostrand Company; Rochester, New York: 
Eastman Kodak Company, 1921. 


Among the subjects in the science of photography 
that still puzzle some investigators and students, is the 
silver grain of photographic emulsions and their suc- 
cessive conversion during the development of the 
latent image and in its permanent fixation. In the 
above-mentioned work, which is the first of a series of 
monographs on the theory of photography, from the 
Research Laboratory of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, the authors, Messrs. Trivelli and 
Sheppard, have applied their united abilities to the 
thorough study and analysis of the sensitive material 
used in the preparation of photographic dryplates; in 
other words, the scientific constituency of the emul- 
sion. As a result of these investigations, the authors 
have treated this interesting subject in ten chapters: 

The influence of ammonia on photographic emul- 
sions and a theory of ripening. 

Von Weimarn’s theory and the determination of the 
dispersity of silver bromide precipitates. 

Accessory factors influencing the dispersity of silver 
bromide emulsions. 

Crystallisation catalysis. 


Capillarity and crystalline growth. 

Experimental study of the crystallisation of silver 
bromide. 

The classification of silver halide crystals. 

The silver bromide crystals of photo-emulsions. 

The directions of most rapid growth in silver bromide 
crystals, and the occurrence of anomalous forms. 

The behavior of silver bromide and silver iodo- 
bromide crystals in polarised light. 

It is evident from the summary of the contents of 
this valuable work, that the student-photographer will 
be enabled to derive intelligent and accurate informa- 
tion on a topic that has no doubt interested him 
since he took up photography, but which, hitherto, he 
has not been given an opportunity fully to understand. 
We understand that the treatment of the silver bromide 
grain of photographic emulsions—the first of a valuable 
scientific series on photography—has been edited 
by Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees and Mildred Spargo 
Schramm—which circumstance gives this work added 
importance and value. 


AGENDA LumiérRE-JoUGLA, 1921. This interesting and 
useful French annual, issued by the Lumiére and 
Jougla Works, at Lyons, France, with branch-offices 
at Paris, will appeal to photo-workers throughout the 
world. Although the medium is the French lan- 
guage, it can be understood readily by almost any 
educated person, because of the simplicity and cor- 
rectness of its phraseology. Witness the introduction: 


“Toutes les personnes qu’intéresse 4 un point quel- 
conque la photographie connaissent cet ouvrage, vade 
mecum indispensable 4 ceux qui pratiquent cet art et 
qui ont pu apprécier les renseignements de toute nature 
qu il renferme, renseignements devant faciliter leur 
tache en méme temps qu’éviter des tatonnements ou 
des insuccés. Nous avons procédé cette année a une 
révision compléte de tous ses chapitres et apporté de 
nombreuses modifications qui seront appréciées par 
tous nos lecteurs. Cet Agenda étant le leur, nous les 
prions de bien vouloir nous signaler les erreurs ou omis- 
sions que nous aurions pu commettre et dont nous 
teindrons compte dans notre prochaine édition, les en 
remerciant a l’avance.” 


The annual begins with the history of the celebrated 
manufacturing-firm of Lumiére, founded by M. An- 
toine Lumiére (deceased, 1911, four years after his 
invention, with the aid of his two sons, of the Lumiére 
Autochrome process) and which is united with the 
firm of Jougla, manufacturers of dryplates, photo- 
papers, developers and other photo-chemical products, 
also studio-accessories, etc. The contents proper is 
divided into sections dealing with photographic proc- 
esses, formulas, measurements and numerous tables 
for the various photographic methods in present-day 
use by photographers, and workers in all industries 
where photography plays a part. Much space, 
naturally, is devoted to the Autochrome process with 
all up-to-date modifications and improvements, in the 
successful making of Autochromes. Of course, many 
of the developing, printing and other photo-methods 
are specially applicable to the Lumiére-Jougla products. 
This annual furthermore contains numerous recipes for 
making prints on surfaces other than paper, such as 
fabrics, glass, wood, leather and metals. Copies of this 
valuable annual, which is issued in a pocket-size edi- 
tion, may be obtained from the publishers, Gauthier- 
Villars, 55, Quai des Grands-Augustins, Paris, France, 
at the stated price of four francs, although it may 
be best to forward eight francs to defray postage, ete. 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


TuE following patents are reported exclusively for 
Puoto-Era MaGazine from the law-offices of Norman 
T. Whitaker, Whitaker Building, Washington, D.C., 
from whom copies of any one of the patents can be ob- 
tained by sending twenty-five cents in stamps. The 
patents mentioned below were issued from the United 
States Patent-Office during the month of May. 

Patent, Number 1,377,249. Photographic-Printing 
Apparatus. William C. Huebner, Buffalo, N.Y., as- 
signor to Huebner Bleistein Patents Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Patent, Number 1,377,250. Photographic-Printing 
Apparatus. William C. Huebner, Buffalo, N.Y., as- 
signor to Huebner-Bleistein Patents Company, Buffalo, 

Between-the-Lens Photographic Shutter. Patent, 
Number 1,377,366. George F. Rose, Hyndsville, N.Y. 

George C. Beidler of Rochester, N.Y., has been 
granted patent, Number 1,377,454, on Photographic 
and Developing Apparatus. 

George C. Beidler of Rochester, N.Y., has been 
granted patent, Number 1,377,455, on Autographic 
Camera. 

Patent, Number 1,377,887. Apparatus for the De- 
veloping of Films. Roscoe C. Hubbard of New York, 
N.Y. 


Photographic-Printing Machine. Patent, Number 
1,375,662, granted to Joseph Abel, of Washington, D.C. 

John P. Bethke of Milwaukee, Wis., assignor of one- 
half to Louis Schlesinger of Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
granted patent, Number 1,375,814, on Method of Mak- 
ing Markings on Sensitised Material. 

John P. Bethke of Milwaukee, Wis., assignor of one- 
half to Louis Schlesinger of Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
granted patent, Number 1,375,815, on Autographic 
Camera. 

John B. Bethke of Milwaukee, Wis., has been granted 
patent, Number 1,375,816, on Autographic Camera. 

Patent, Number 1,376,032. Means for Autograph- 
ing Sensitised Photographic Material. John W. Ozols, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Color-Photograph or Film and Method of Producing 
Same. Patent, Number 1,376,940. Frederick Eugene 
Ives of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Patent, Number 1,376,946. Folding Camera. Rob- 
ert Kroedel of Rochester, N.Y., assignor to Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., a corporation of 
New York. 

Everett E. Sheldon of Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
granted patent, November, 1,377,099, on Photographic- 
Printing Machine. 


Investing in Photo-Schemes 


Ir is our duty to send out a warning—as we have 
done in years past—against investing in stock, offered 
by enterprising agents, purporting to be valuable 
photographic processes. At the present time the at- 
tention of those eagerly awaiting chances to get rich 
quick is invited to a very plausible printing-process in 
natural colors. The stock is sold at par with a posi- 
tive promise of handsome returns. Samples of suc- 
cessful color-prints are shown, but the process itself is 
not demonstrated. Even if it were, by some dexterous 


manipulator, it would not be proof positive of the 
success of the process, the integrity of the enterprise or 
the safety of the investment. Should, however, a re- 
liable and easily-worked amateur printing-process in 
natural colors be put on the market, this magazine will 
surely endorse it. 

Underexposure, which is more common than over- 
exposure, and which is almost impossible to correct, 
need trouble photographers, especially snapshooters, 
no more. It has ceased to be a bugbear! Hereafter, 
one may photograph very dark interiors, by daylight 
only, in less than one minute and, by using a newly in- 
vented re-agent, develop such greatly underexposed 
plates with full detail. Indoor-portraits that require 
several seconds’ exposure, can now be made success- 
fully in a fraction of a second. Think of it! Such a 
boon is offered by a newly-organi ed concern in Ohio, 
i.e. you buy the company’s stock, or the compound, 
and—await derelopments! A very original feature of 
this wonderful discovery is the claim made by the pro- 
moters that, contrary to the usual way, the shadows 
develop first, and with all detail, and then follow the 
highlights! They even offer negatives showing how 
an exposure of 1/100 second (ordinarily requiring 1/10 
second or even more) has been developed with all origi- 
nally visible detail by the aid of this new compound! 
And, strange to relate, many intelligent amateur- 
photographers have accepted such negatives as proof 
positive of the efficacy of the thing! 

Far be it from PHoto-Era MaGazine to impede the 
march of scientific progress or discourage the inven- 
tive genius of these and other altruists, much less to 
dissuade impecunious photographers from investing in 
stock likely to yield them a much-coveted bank- 
account. The Publisher’s duty is to ask his readers 
to be on their guard against smooth-tongued swindlers, 
although, some of them, it is true, are sincere, well- 
meaning persons and, themselves, believe thoroughly 
in the alleged merit of the stock they are offering. 

When it comes to investing in securities whose 
principal is secure and whose dividends are inviting, 
and about which there can be no question, the Pub- 
lisher of Puoto-Era is in a position to refer his sub- 
scribers and friends to a firm recognised in the financial 
world as reliable, and well-informed as to the condi- 
tions, activities and prospects of meritorious American 
enterprises. Although there are other brokers of 
equally high standing, the one PHoto-ErA MaGazinE 
has chosen to attend to the interests of its readers and 
friends, is known to the Editors personally through 
successfully conducted transactions. In these days, 
when most gilt-edged stocks are quoted away below 
par—a propitious time to buy—the conservative in- 
vestor should consult a sound and recognised authority 
of the financial market. 


Beyond the Age-Limit 


Miss Otpun—*“Perhaps you are not aware that 
my family came over in the Mayflower.” 
Miss Keen—“Indeed! But then, I suppose you 
were too young to remember much about the trip.” 
Exchange. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


New Wollensak Shutters 


WE are glad to call attention to a new line of Wollen- 
sak Shutters which incorporates a new and fundamen- 
tally different mechanical construction. The retarding- 
device which governs the shutter-speed has been 
changed radically and the uncertainty of air-pumps 
and complexity of gears has been eliminated. The re- 
sult is extreme accuracy of automatic speeds and sim- 
plicity of construction. with no involved mechanism 
to get out of order. We are informed by the manu- 
facturers, The Wollensak Optical Company, Rochester, 
New York, that this new line will replace the shutters 
listed in the current catalog. However, as there are 
four different grades—fifteen new shutters in all—it 
will be several months before the new line is ready in 
its entirety. New trade-names have been given to 
these shutters; the Betax, replaces the Auto; the 
Gammarz, replaces the Victo, and the Deltar, replaces 
the Ultro. The manufacturers will be pleased to an- 
swer promptly all inquiries with regard to the new 
shutters. 


N. Y. Institute of Photography 


In an attractive, i!lustrated catalog, ““How to Become 
a Professional Photographer,’ the New York Institute 
of Photography, 141 West 36th Street, New York City, 
places before the reader an excellent discussion of the 
profession of photography as a life-work. To the man 
or woman who has not decided upon a definite voca- 
tion, this well-written brochure will offer many sound 
reasons in favor of photography as a dignified. profit- 
able and interesting profession. Readers of PxHoto- 
Era MaGazine may obtain a copy free of charge by 
writing to the secretary of the Institute. 


Universal Motion-Picture Camera 


Motion-PicturE photography for the average 
amateur or professional photographer has been a branch 
of photography that has required considerable techni- 
cal experience and money to pursue to advantage. 
Some equipments, offered in the past at a moderate 
price, were mechanically imperfect and did not use 
standard motion-picture films. In short, it was proved 
conclusively, financially and practically, to a gullible 
public that a reliable, standard motion-picture camera 
could not be produced for less than five hundred dollars. 
Of course, there are motion-picture cameras on the 
market that cost many hundreds of dollars; but we 
take pleasure to say that after careful investigation 
we find that the Universal Motion-Picture Camera 
as manufactured and equipped by Burke & James, 
Inc., 240 East Ontario St., Chicago, is a camera that 
is technically and mechanically sound; and_ costs 
enough to ensure the best of material and workman- 
ship. The U.S. Government, large motion-picture 
producers, manufacturers, lecturers and amateur and 
professional photographers recommend the Universal 
after exhaustive tests and practical experience with it 
in all parts of the world. 


A well-written and illustrated catalog, ‘‘Motion- 
Photography With the Universal Camera,” is ready 
for distribution; and, after a careful reading of this 
interesting brochure we can recommend it to the atten- 
tion of our readers who wish to obtain concise 
technical information with regard to motion-picture 
photography. There is an explanation of terms and a 
complete description of the Universal Camera, pro- 
jectors and accessories. The well-known Goerz Dis- 
solve and Trick-Exposure Devices are listed in con- 
nection with the Universal Camera. All inquiries 
will receive prompt attention from the manufacturers. 


Meteor L. C. H. Vials 


THERE are many of us who will recall our early 
days in photography when we snatched a few hours 
after a busy day to develop and print pictures. We 
can recall the familiar M.Q. tubes that we purchased 
and whose contents took an interminable time to dis- 
solve. In an evening that was all too short for devel- 
oping, fixing and washing, the many minutes wasted 
waiting for the granite-like particles in the M. Q. tube 
to dissolve seemed like so many hours. Those who 
remember such experiences will be interested in the 
new Meteor L. C. H. Vials manufactured by John G. 
Marshall, 1752 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 
These vials contain a measured quantity of extremely 
concentrated Cyntol (Metol)-Hydroquinone develo- 
per to which a specified quantity of water is added and 
the developer is then ready for immediate use. 
These vials may be obtained from photographic dealers 
or direct from the manufacturer who will be glad to 
give all inquiries his best attention. 


Keeping-Quality of Plates in the Tropics 


AccorpinG to Mr. John J. Bushell, a correspondent 
in Bermuda who writes to The British Journal, the 
keeping-quality of some Lumiére Violet Label plates 
is worthy of record. These plates were imported by 
Mr. Bushell several years before the war, but only 
recently exposed and developed. The results were 
satisfactory in every way. In view of the hot, damp 
climate of the West Indies during the greater part of 
the year, he considers that this is an eloquent tribute 
to the keeping-qualities of the plate. Upon verifying 
the batch-number on the box, it was found that the 
plates were manufactured about April, 1912! 


Adam Archinal, Agent for Plaubel Lenses 


TuoseE of our readers who are interested in high- 
grade, imported photographic equipment will do well 
to send for a little booklet issued by Adam Archinal, 
1409 Broadway, New York City, the U. S. Agent for 
Plaubel lenses and cameras. The complete line com- 
prises about ten types of lenses, nine models of cameras 
and other optical goods. The advanced amateur will 
find a number of exclusive features in Plaubel products. 
All inquiries directed to the importer will receive prompt 
attention. 
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NEW WOLLENSAK SHUTTERS 


OF REMARKABLE SIMPLICITY AND EXTREME ACCURACY 


Note the unusual simplicity of mechanical parts. The little wheel shown at the bottom is not a 
gear but an escapement wheel that makes only a partial revolution. 


MAKE YOUR CAMERA 
100% EFFICIENT 


You can secure one of the 
new type shutters with a Wol- 
lensak Series V Anastigmat 
F:7.5 Lens at a surprisingly 
moderate cost. This outfit 
will give you the advantages 
of accuracy that the new 
shutter offers, plus the fine 
definition obtainable with 
this popular anastigmat. 

There is no charge for fit- 
ting the lens and shutter to 
your camera and where spe- 


cial focusing scales are needed | 


the cost is only 75c extra. 


The Series V in Gammax | 


Shutter (with speeds of 1- 
100th, 1-50th, 1-25th and 
1-5th) costs $11.00 in the 
314 x5 size; $10.00 in the 
314x414 size, with other sizes 
proportionate in price. 

See your dealer to-day, 
and have him send in your 
camera to be fitted with this 
attractive outfit. 


FOUND IN THE FINDER 


YOUR CAMERA is only as 
good as its lens. Make sure 
the lens is right. 
“MADE IN U.S.A.” Does 
that mean anything more to 
you than an expression of 
place or origin? Wollensak 
lenses are American-made. 
“COMMERCIAL LENS- 
ES” is the title of a new 
leaflet now ready. While 
particularly intended for the 
commercial photographer, 
it will be sent on request to 
anyone interested. 
eee 
OUR SLOGAN and our pol- 
icy is to “Let the user judge.” 
AND THIS is a user’s judg- 
ment: “I have used all the 
soft-focus lenses on the mar- 
ket, but the dear old Verito 
is the apple of my eye.” 
WE MAKE good friends by 


making good lenses. 


Betax, Gammax and Del- 
tax incorporate new 
mechanical principle 


A new line of Wollensak 
Shutters has been perfected— 
a line fundamentally differ- 
ent in mechanical construc- 
tion, having an accuracy of 
speeds heretofore unobtain- 
able. 

In the new shutters air 
pumps and complex gears 
have been eliminated. Be- 
cause of simplicity in the 
new construction, there is no 
involved mechanism to get 
out of order and with the 
new retarding device (an ex- 
clusive feature) extreme ac- 
curacy of speeds is certain. 

There are three new mod- 
els, the Betax, Gammax and 
Deltax, which respectively 
replace the Auto, Victo and 
Ultro listed in the current 
Wollensak catalog. The Be- 
tax as illustrated has six 
speeds, besides T and B ; the 
Gammakx, four, the Deltax, 
three. 

In buying hand or film 
cameras or a lens with shut- 
ter, insist on a new model 
Wollensak. It will insure 
complete satisfaction in your 
pictures. 

Further information upcn 
request. 

BetaX, GammaX, DeltaX, — 
the “X” signifies Xact Xposure. 
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A Noted Explorer 
making motion-pictures of South Sea 
cannibals with the UNIVERSAL 
camera. Anyone who can take ordi- 
nary “snap-shots” can make first-class 
motion-pictures with the famous 


UNIVERSAL MOTION 
PICTURE CAMERA 


This camera takes standard-size 
film. It has every device and attach- 
ment necessary for making the finest 
possible pictures. 

Explorers, travelers, scientists, in- 
dustrial and news-photographers and 
the U.S. Army use the UNIVERSAL 
because it is highly efficient, compact 
in size, strong in construction, light in 
weight and reasonably priced. 


Free Motion-Picture Book 


Write for our book ‘‘Motion- 
Photography.” It tells 

how to make motion- 

pictures. Gives exposure- 
tables. Hints on com- 
position. Full details of 
construction and operation. 
Particulars of portable and 
semi-portable motion-picture 
projectors. It is sent free on \¥ _-::4 
request. — 


Burke 


Manufacturers of Rexo Cameras, Film, Paper, 
and Universal Motion Picture Cameras 
264 East Ontario Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Distributors in Principal Cities 


GRIPPIT 


Grippit is the adhesive which cannot 
wrinkle or cur! your prints. 

But Grippit has scores of other uses. 
Try it for mending a torn camera-case, 
for patching a canoe, for mounting 
specimens, or for repairing an inner- 
tube. 

Waterproof, flexible, stainless. 

For sale by all photo-supply dealers. 
25c. in tubes or $1.50 in pint-cans. 


Dewey and Almy Chemical Company 
16 Harvey Street, No. Cambridge, Mass. 


Grippit 


Sticks it 


In addition to the general line of merchandise 
of a well-stocked photographic department, 
we carry many lines of enaiellies, also 
new items both foreign and domestic. 


Burroughs & Wellcomes 
Tabloid Products 


Paget the famous 
Self-Toning Paper 


The New Carbine Roll-Film 
Developing-Tank 


(No bothersome apron) 


Johnson & Sons Chemicals 


Featuring Activol—the Universal Developer 


Stereoscopic Supplies 
45 x 17 mm. 6x 13 cm. 
Both Negative and Positive Plates 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
(TWO STORES) 
292 Boylston Street :: 13 Bromfield Street 
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A Key 
to Better 
Camera- Results 


You are going to make a great . 
many pictures this summer. 

Will you be proud to show them, 
or apologetic? 


That will depend more on your 
lens than you may realize. If not 
already familiar with the advan- 
tages offered by 


Bausch & Lomb 
Anastigmat Lenses 


This new, 12-page folder, illustrated above, will interest 
you. It will tell you briefly but clearly what anastigmats 
are and in just what points they excel ordinary lenses. 
It will also give you prices and specifications of our 
famous TESSAR and PROTAR series, as well as typical 
specimen-reproductions of their work. 


Write for a copy of this folder today. It may guide you 
to a happier summer with your camera. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
622 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON LONDON 
Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and 


Instruments, Photo-micrographic Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight- 
Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other high-grade Optical Products. 
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For roll films 24, x gy in. 

A picture-making instru- 
ment of such superiority that 
the name camera fails to do it 
justice. 

Incorporated in its design are 
many unusual features—details 
which help to make picture- 
taking a pleasure. 

Its Carl Zeiss Lens f4.5 is 
an all-weather objective, and 
its Compur Shutter adds to its 
high speed capabilities. Its 
compactness, sturdy construc- 
tion, Iconometer finder — all 
help: to make it the greatest 
improvement in camera design 
since the introduction of its 
smaller brother, the Icarette C, 
some years ago. 

Ask your dealer about the 
Icarette D, or write us for the 
Ica catalogue. 


Harold M. Bennett 


U. S. Agent 
110 East 23rd St., New York 


Bromide Papers 


The Trade-Mark of Supreme Quality 


Grades in white and cream tints 
for all negatives and all effects. 


Sample package containing 12 
different grades mailed to any 
address on receipt of $1.25. 


Complete Wellington Price-List 
sent on request. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Wellington & Ward, Elstree, Herts 


SOLE UNITED STATES AGENTS 


RALPH HARRIS & COMPANY 
26-30 Bromfield Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


USE THE 


THE RIGHT START FOR 
SUCCESSFUL PICTURE-MAKING 


Vulcan Films are made to fit any standard 
Roll-Film Camera 


Send for New 1921 Catalog—now ready 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Branches at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Minneapolis and Toronto 
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It takes a “Special Extra-Fast Youngster” 


to beat a 


HAMMER PLATE! 


That’s why, for child-portraiture, 
Hammer Plates are indispensable. 


Special brands for special needs. 


Hammer’s Special Extra-Fast (red label) and 

Extra-Fast (blue label) Plates for field- and 

studio-work, and Hammer’s Extra-Fast Ortho- 

chromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic Plates 
for color-values. 


P HAMMER DRY PLATE CO™ 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


You Can Make Your Photographs 
Look Like Oil- Paintings 


WITH 


ROEHRIG’S 


Transparent Oil-Colors 


Standard size set of 15 tubes, $2.50 each 
Postpaid, $2.60 


The colors bring out the beauty of a picture. ANY 
CHILD CAN USE THEM. If you knew how simple 
it is to touch up your pictures with color you would not 
have any black-and-white prints in your collection. 


Roehrig Transparent Oil-Colors are thoroughly 
transparent. Guaranteed permanent. Brilliant in 
tone. Quickly applied. Easily removed for alterations. 
The best for perfect and satisfactory results. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
Complete Instructions at Request 


Roehrig-Bielenberg Co., Inc. 


155 Nevins Street Brooklyn, N.Y. 


For plates or film packs 4y, in.or 9 x 12cm 


A camera for the enthusiastic 
lover of photography. Com- 
pact, but complete in every 
detail; of durable construction 
and simple design—a remark- 
able instrument that is a joy to 
use. Its big Carl Zeiss f4.5 Lens 
and Compur Shutter is an un- 
usual optical combination cap- 
able of picture-making under 
most unfavorable conditions. 

Other good things about the 
Ideal B are its long bellows, 
swing back, vertical and hori- 
zontal front movements, and 
Iconometer finder. 

Ask your dealer about this 
super-camera. May we send 
you the Ica catalogue? 


Harold M. Bennett 


U. S. Agent 
110 East 23rd St., New York 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoro-Era Guaranty 
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IN THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WORLD 


THE MOST 
ADVANCED 
TYPE OF 
SHUTTER 


**Use an Ilex and avoid shutter 
trouble.’”’ Write today 
for our free catalog 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY, 784 Ilex Circle, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Showing the Famous Ilex Gear 
Combination for governing 
the slower and higher 
speeds 


IF YOU WANT 


Photographs in Natural Colors 
—— USE——_ 


AUTOCHROM 
PLATES 


This process is not in the experimental stage, 
but is a thoroughly practical one, by which 
any one can make pictures in natural colors 
with his own camera. Developing is extreme- 
ly simple, and the plates can be finished in 
twenty minutes. 


AM 


It Costs Nothing 
To Try 


HE superiority of Graf Super- 

Anastigmat Lenses becomes so 
apparent upon trial that we urge you 
not to delay in trying one out. Your 
dealer will gladly supply you with 
the type and size that will best suit 
your purpose, for ten days’ free use. 
Compare it with other lenses. Then, 
if you are not satisfied that it posi- 
tively means better pictures, you 
may return it. 
We will be glad to furnish you with 
literature describing these high- 
quality lenses and the price of each. 


F/63 F/4.5 


Graf Optical Company 


701 American Bldg., SOUTH BEND, IND. 


=< 


> 


Send for Booklet 


A 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 
75 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


DIRECT IMPORT o« METAL TRIPODS 


Direct importing from Germany enables Bass to supply these highest quality tripods to you at actual 
wholesale prices. Tripods are all brass and finely enameled and fitted with double-spring locks to 
prevent their accidental closing. They are the highest-grade tripod ever manufactured. We have 
only a limited supply. Order now. 


THREE SECTIONS: | FOUR SECTIONS: FIVE SECTIONS: 
Closed, 17} inches PRICE Closed, 16 inches PRICE Closed, 15 inches PRICE 


Weight, 434 $2 0 Weight, $3 .00 Weight, $3.75 
BASS CAMERA COMPANY 


Dept. E 109 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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PLAUBEL PECONETTE 6x6 cm. 
F/4.2 Anticomar Lens 
and Compound Shutter 
List-Price, $62.50 
ADAM ARCHINAL 
1409 Broadway New York City 


U. S. Agent, Plaubel Cameras and Lenses 
Catalog sent on request. 


RYT O L ‘wane 


The 
for 
Simply add the product to 


water to get a fresh, active 
solution of definite strength. 
No mess; no waste through 
deterioration. 

Best results with certainty 
and ease. 


perfect developer 
universal use. 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & Co., LONDON 


In cartons of all Photographic Dealers 
NEw YorK: 186/20, EAsT FORTY-FIRST STREET 
CHICAGO: 23, NortH FrRaNKLIy STREET 


MONTREAL: 101/110, Coristine 


Puo. 1084 


The Most Successful 
Plate Ever Made 


CRAMER’S 
HI-SPEED 


The Plates with the 
Wonderful Emulsion 


G. CRAMER 
DRY PLATE COMPANY 


NEW YORK SAINT LOUIS CHICAGO 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONDENSORS 
ENLARGING and REDUCING 


Highest grade imported French optical 
glass in all diameters and foci. 


50% LESS THAN MARKET PRICES 
MOUNTED OR UNMOUNTED 
Write to Dept. D for prices. 


J. H. B. Donaldson Enterprises 


158-160 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Special rate to photo-supply dealers. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 AWEEK 
An interesting illustrated booklet 
(free) on choosing a vocation, the 
exceptional opportunities Pho- 


Glasses for Spectacles and Photography rOW V TO BECOME A 


a! THIN and EXTRA-THIN GLASSES 
for DRYPLATES and LANTERN-SLIDES 


Glasses in Colors and for Special Purposes 


ral Rough Optical | Glass for spectacles, in extra- tography offers you and how to avail yourself of these . 
* white, neutral, “fieuzal,” wa “color,” supplied advantages. 
in sheets, cut up. glass. MOTION-PICTURE — COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 
Three months’ course. Practical instruction. Modern equipment. 


162 Faubourg St. Martin, PARIS, FRANCE Be. 
N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., N.Y. OR 505 State Street, Brooklyn 


he 
h 
ALBERT A. LANE Jpegrapey 


and PP. of this Magazine 
resswork are examples of the 


SUPPLY THE PAPER FOR 


Tinting ~ 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE tinting Service 


rendered by 


Correspondence invited GEO. H. ELLIS CO. (inc.) 
Boston 


All Your Developing-Problems Solved L, earn Ph OLO0 gra ra pf hy 


Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


by the use of 


From a successful progressive photogra- 
pher operating studios inthe largest cities. 


Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 
KALOGEN (i bulk 
E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 
Most economical, dependable and efficient of PHOTOGRAPAY ' 


1269 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
134 So. Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Three months’ complete course, all branches- 


Day- and night-classes, expert instructors. 
FRED’K W. KEASBEY, Box 303, MORRISTOWN, N. J. Sas 
payments. Call or write for free catalog H. 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal Writing-Ink 
9 Engrossing-Ink 

Hi 1ns Taurine Mucilage 

Photo-Mounter Paste 
Drawing-Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
“halftoned” in this publica- 
tion are our product. 

We render this same helpful 


service to many other publishers and business- 
Emancip houses. We oie you our closest co-operation 
Higgins Inks ‘hey are to sweet in your engraving-problems. 
THE MODERN ENGRAVING CO. 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 154 Federal Street 7 Water Street 
Manufacturers 
271_Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
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LARGEST ALLOWANCE ON 
WRITE YOUR WANTS 


an ABE COHEN’S 


USED CAMERAS 


OF THE BEST 
MAKES 


EXCHANGE 


113 Park Row, New York City 


LENSES 
SUPPLIES 


KODAKS 4+ CAMERAS 
LENSES 


NEW or USED—MODELS and STYLES to suit the individual 
and purpose, at the lowest prices. NOW is the time to obtain 


OUR BARGAIN-CATALOG 


and convince yourself that we offer extraordinary values. If you 
have a perplexing problem to decide relative to photography, 
our experi d fe will gladly render assistance. 
First-class merchandise—moderate prices and 
prompt service—Guaranteed. 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 124 So. Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 29 CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Bildsicht-Camera 


is superior to every reflex as it allows direct picturing at 
the level of the eye in all directions. 


The picture is Automatic 
seen direct on the shutter. Long 
focusing-screen bellows-extension 


Smaller than the 
Reflex. 


up to the last 


moment. 
Ask for catalog. 


BILDSICHT CAMERAWERKE 


HANOVER (Germany) 


A Complete Course 

A practicable, usable, standard 
treatise for both the professional 
cinematographer and those without 
experience. About 500 pages—400 
pages of text and 100 pages of 
illustrations—by New York Insti- 
tute of Photography. 

Edited by Lieut. Carl L. Gregory, 
F.R.P.S., Chief Instructor in Cinema- 
tography for the Government Signal 
Corrs Schvol of Photography at Colum- 
bia University, with special chapters by 
Charles W. Hoffman, celebrated Fea- 
ture Photographer, and by Research 
Specialists of the Eastman Kodak Co. 


Motion Picture 
Photography 


Moncey refunded if nut satisfied after 5-day examination. 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 17, 145 W. 36th St., N. Y. Also at Dealers 


MOTION-PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who 
prepare themselves now. For 28 years we have successfully taught 
Photography, Photc-Engraving and Three-Color Work. 
OUR GRADUATES EARN $35 TO $1004 WEEK. We assist them to 
— positions. Fit yourself now for a pesition at better pay. 
‘erms or living inexpensive. Largest and best school of 
its kind. RITE FOR CATALOG TODAY. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
910 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Illinois 


SPL 


Send for booklet describing 


“Control at Full Opening” 


and containing list of some of 
the prominent users of the 


STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS 


FRED’K W. KEASBEY, Box 303, MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


USE THE 


af 
li 


CORRECT EXPOSURE 
SIMPLE AND CONVENIENT 
NO sensitised paper or renewals 
eye-strain, nothing to look through 
NO calculations, guesswork, or factors 
Through dealer, or direct post-paid $1.50 
Suitable shutter setting ically coincide and read directly 
G. M. MILNER Dealers 
525 Market Street 30 day trial doz. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. No samples. 


Money back 
if not satisfied 


ARTISTS 
Professional and Amateur 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Can Find Exceedingly 


Artistic Papers 
(Both Light and Heavy) 


Mounting Sketches and Prints 
AT 


THE SEYMOUR Co. 
251 Seventh Avenue 
(Cor. 24th Street) NEW YORK CITY 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Proto-Era Guaranty 


CAMERAS 
LENSES 
| 
DS 
| 
CONDENSED COURSE IN 
PRICE $6.00 


cameras engender that pride of possession 
which ownership of an article of true worth 
creates. Composing the largest line of high- 
grade cameras made by one firm, the model 
that embraces the features you have sought 
will be found among them. 


Individuality, inherent in every Contessa- 
Nettel model is well portrayed in the 
Deckrullo-Nettel illustrated here, a de luxe 
focal-plane camera of singular adaptability. 


Shutter: Self-capping, mechanism of the precision of a chronometer and never affected by changes of 
temperature. Can be opened for focusing irrespective of speed at which set. Objective: Carl Zeiss 
Series 1C F/4.5. Focusing: By rack-and-pinion, even when camera is closed; focusing-scale at top of 
camera. Scissor strut-construction permits use of lenses of different foci, guarantees rigidity of lens-board 
and keeps it always parallel to focal plane. Body: of well-seasoned wood covered with Morocco leather 
or of highly polished teakwood in tropical model. Workmanship: and finish of the finest, truly 
exemplifying the acme of the camera maker’s art. 


For sale by all prominent dealers. 


G. GENNERT, DISTRIBUTOR 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
24 East 13th Street 139 North Wabash Avenue 208 South Spring Street 2102 Ist Avenue 


PAGET'S PATENTED 


SELF-TONING PAPERS | | pyOTO-PRINTER 


FOR PLATES AND FILMS 
PRODUCES RESULTS ECONOMICALLY 


Paget papers are superior to any 
similar papers on the market. 


Direct to you or through your 
dealer. 


Send for SAMPLE PRINT 
and specify whether landscape 
or portrait desired. 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS SIMPLE, COMPACT, LIGHT AND SAFE 
1 1 
1814 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia SIZE 6 /2x8 /2 P RICE $8.50 


Ask any dealer or write us for facsimile folder. 


Sole American Agents R. W. KITTREDGE Co. 
812 W. Superior St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CARL ZEISS CENSES 


Unless you already use a Carl Zeiss Lens, it is still possible 
to improve the optical part of your camera. 


There is a Carl Zeiss Lens for every possible photographic 
requirement and each is unequalled in its capabilities. The Zeiss 
catalogue will be mailed upon receipt of your name and address. 


Harold M. Bennett, U. 8. Agent 
153 West 23rd Street, New York 


ORTOL HAUFF 


“Far and away” the best negative-developer. 


Preferred by those who knew and wanted the best 
before the war. Now again obtainable. 


Each the best product of its kind. 


HAUFF DRY-PLATES 


Sustain the high repute of Hauff products. To try them is to buy them. 


ULTRA-RAPID, Fastest made 
EXTRA-RAPID, For all general purposes 


G. GENNERT, Distributor. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS-ANGELES”~ - SEATTLE 
24-26 E. 13th St. 139-141 N. Wabash Ave. 206-208 S. Spring St. 2102 First Ave. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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= CARRY YOUR LIGHT WHERE 
Ss YOU CARRY YOUR CAMERA 


A box of Victor Flash-Powder in your outfit prepares 
you for any unfavorable light-conditions you may encounter. 
Instantaneous Combustion— Maximum Light 
“Its Quality Has Justified Its Name” 
Your Dealer Sells and Recommends It. 


J. H. SMITH & SONS CO., 3547 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, III. 


Carl Zeiss Tessar and Protar Lenses 
ABSOLUTELY NEW 
PRICE LIST 
Tessar F/4.5 be inch barrel . . $36.00 $42.50 
=F/4.5 42 shutter . . 54.00 62.50 
« F/45 6 * barrel . . 47.50 57.50 
COLLODION ‘ F/4.5 6 * shutter . . 62.50 77.50 
F/4.5 7} ** focusing . . 70.00 85.00 
The printing-medium which experience has shown gives the wee ] 
maximum of charm with the minimum of trouble. A wide 
rotarF/7 29,35 cm. shutter. . 97.00 117.50 
range of artistic effects with complete simplicity in working. « F/7.7 22, 29, 35 em. barrel . 115.00 130.00 
FIVE GRADES Ica Cupido 2} x 3}, fitted with Zeiss F/4.5 
This superb paper is made in five distinct Tessar, holders, adapter complete . . . 72.00 
and delightful grades. Matte, Smooth, Cream Write for Complete Camera-and-Lens List 
Smooth, Antique (white and cream) and Glossy. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE Cc H A R L E Ss D Oo N N 
J. L. LEWIS, Sole Agt.,522 Sixth Ave., New York 311 West 111th Street, New York, N. Y. 


There is only one Monomethyparamidophenol Sulphate that is 100% pure, 
that is 


METAGOL, “CIBA” 


Made by the Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzerland; 
makers of standard chemicals since 1864. 


At your dealer’s or write us. 


Leading photographic paper-manufacturers are recommending 
and three-fourths of the motion-picture industry are using 


METAGOL, “CIBA” and HYDROQUINONE “CIBA” 


There’s a Reason.” 


TRADE MARK 


Registered 
Cedar and Washington Streets 


CIBA COMPANY, Inc. NEW YORK CITY 
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The Graflex 


Camera 


HOWS you in the focusing hood a brilliant full neg- 
ative size image, right side up, of the subject before 

the camera. As you advance or recede from the sub- 
ject, you control the changing composition. Accurate 
focus is maintained by a slight movement of the focus- 


ing pinion—no measuring or guessing of distances. 


The Graflex Focal Plane Shutter with its range of in- 
stantaneous exposures of from 75 to ives of a second 
and the adjustments for time and retarded automatic 
exposures makes it possible to secure not only good 
speed pictures but it makes easier the photographing of 
landscapes, marine views, portraits, architectural sub- 


jects and interiors. 


The Graflex catalogue free at your dealer’s or by mail 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Folmer & Schwing Department ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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The Pocket Premo 


For your vacation take a Pocket Premo— 
its hardly a handful—but it makes pictures 
of a satisfactory size, 2'4x3', inches. 


Press a concealed spring and snap—one l 
motion brings the lens into exact focus— 
instantly. 


Loads in daylight, easily and quickly, with 
a Premo Film Pack of twelve exposures. 


An ideal holiday camera. 


At All Kodak Dealers 


Eastman Kodak Company | 


Rochester Optical Department Rochester, N. Y. 
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We are Paying for Pictures 


and the 
Cash Prizes total 


$500.00 


Ask your dealer for circular de- 
scribing this photographic con- 
test or write us. 


CONTEST CLOSES 
SEPTEMBER Ist 


The terms of this competition 
are the same as those for the com- 
petition announced last month, 
except that this time the pictures 
must have been made prior to 
June 15,1921. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


| 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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THE 
OPTIPOD 


ATTACHED to any straight 
| edge, such as that afforded by 
chair, table, fence, automobile, 
the Optipod renders full tripod 
service. 

Used in connection with a tri- 
pod, it gives the added ad- 
vantage of its ball and socket 


joint and the camera may be 
tilted to any desired angle. 


Price, $1.25 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


— 
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Vest Pocket eraphic 


Kodak, Special 


with Kodak 
Anastigmat f.7.7 lens 


$15.00 


The Little Vest Pocket Kodak 
is to other cameras what a watch 
is toa clock. It has all the ac- 
curacy but avoids the bulk. And 
the Special Vest Pocket Kodak, 
with its fine Anastigmat lens, is 
comparable to the watch that is 
“full jeweled.”’ No photographic 


equipment is complete without it. 


The pictures are 154 x 214 inches. The 
Kodak Anastigmat f. 7. 7 lens is made in our 
own lens factory and designed for use on this 
particular camera; it exactly fits the require- 
ments. The result is negatives of such sharp- 
ness that perfect enlargements to almost an 

size, equal in quality to contact prints, can be asta dee 
made from V. P. K. Special negatives. 


At all Kodak Dealers 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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Take a | 
KODAK FILM TANK 


with you 
THERE is plenty of room for it 
in the vacation luggage and the 
resulting negatives, as far as de- 


velopment goes, could not have 
been improved upon. 


No dark-room; develop your 
films anywhere, anytime. 

And the outfit is so simple to 
work that there’s nothing to it 
but fun. 

The Kodak Film Tank ranges 
in price from $3.50 up. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N-.Y. 
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See Them All—Then Buy 


the Master Camera 


The Ansco V-P 
Speedex No. 3 


for 


2% x 3% Pictures 


WONDERFUL little camera with a 
world-wide reputation—a safe selection for 
, all who want the best. 

So small and light and compact that you can carry it with comfort anywhere 
you go, with assurance of getting good pictures whenever occasion offers. 

A favorite with travelers, explorers, newspaper men, and other particular 
people who demand efficiency in small size. For hand-exposure control over a wide 
range of light conditions, for a high average of good negatives made with a minimum 
of bother, for sturdiness, and for rightness and beauty of design, the ANSCO V-P 
SPEEDEX No. 3 is the admitted leader of its class,— tried and not found wanting. 

Slip it into your pocket when you leave home in the morning. Take it on 
your motoring trips, or use it on your vacation. When lightly clad for a hike or a 
climb you can carry it in your hip pocket or its holster case and hardly know it’s 
there. 

Built for speed, for precision, and for service, it is a permanent outfit that will 
give you lasting satisfaction. 

Prices (including the excise war tax), from $36 to $80, according to lens 
equipment. 

Send for instructive explanatory folder, a big help to anyone considering a 
camera of this type. 


ANSCO COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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The Wolfeboro National Bank 


WOLFEBORO, N. H. 
RESOURCES OVER $1,100,000 


A Country -Bank 


WITH 


City Banking -Service 
COMMERCIAL DEPT. SAVINGS - DEPT. 


Modern Fire and Burglar-Proof Safe-Deposit Vaults 
Interest-Bearing Certificates of Deposit Issued 


J. H. MARTIN, President. E. H. TRICKEY, Cashier. 


ANNOUNCING 


for Portrait-Prints by Contact 
A Wealth of Quality—Crisp High-Lights; Soft, Luminous Shadows; Brilliant, 
Colorful Sepias. 


Follows the Negative-Scale Perfectly, with a Responsiveness that is a Revela- 
tion. Simple at every step, Uniform; in all respects, a Finished Product. 


SURFACES: 
READY NOW IN PROCESS 
No.1. Single Weight Glossy No. 6. D. W. White Platinum Matt 
No. 2. Single Weight Semi-Matt No.7. D. W. Buff Linen 
No. 3. Double Weight Matt No. 8. D. W. White Linen 


No. 4. Double Weight Semi-Matt No. 9. Medium Weight White Rough 
No. 5. D. W. Buff Platinum Matt “ 


DEFENDER PHOTO-SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
BRANCHES: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, MINNEAPOLIS and TORONTO 


Price-List and Direction-Sheet on Request. 
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